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Editorial 


‘‘And still the skies are opened as of 
old 
To the entranced gaze, ay, nearer far 
And brighter than of yore; and Might 
is there, 
And Infinite Purity is there, and high 
Eternal Wisdom, and the calm, clear 
face 
Of Duty, and a higher, stronger Love 
And Light in one, and a new, reverend 
Name, 
Greater than any and combining all ; 
And over all, veiled with a veil of cloud, 
God set far off, too bright for mortal 
eyes,’’ 
—Lewis Morris. 


* 
% * 


WE print this week in our announce- 
ment column the full program of the 
International Congress of Unitarians, 
to be held in September, barring the 
blank spaces stilf held waiting returns 


from our English brethren. 
the friends will give it careful study 
and wide circulation. 
plan to come. 


* 
* * : 


Now that the Supreme Court has. 


sustained Mr. John Crerar’s will, we 
congratulate Chicago upon the $2,500,- 
000 library it may soon hope to enjoy. 


* 
* + 


WE take pleasure in noting that the 
vehement expressions to the effect 
that the Methodist Church would boy- 
cott the World’s Fair, attributed to 
Bishop Merrill by one of the Chicago 
daily paper’s correspondents, is em- 
phatically denied by the Bishop. 

“ 

THE heroic deed of Basil Lockwood, 
who, at the Ford Theater disaster in 
Washington, climbed a telegraph pole 
with a ladder, and extended the ladder 
with his own strong foot and ankle, 
thus enabling twenty men to escape 
from the upper story, is another proof 
that heroism and the resources of 
heroism know no color line. Lockwood 
was a black man, but “the great deed 
ne’er grows small.” 


* 
* + 


IT is to be regretted that the New 
York “Wilson Industrial School for 
Girls”—which calls itself non-sectarian, 
and which, it is said, has not before 
been closed, summer or winter, for 
forty years—should now be compelled 
to close its doors on account of the 
dismissal of three of the faculty who 
have been found guilty of believing in 
theosophy. Just how this incapacitates 
a sewing teacher in a non-sectarian 
school remains to be explained. 


* 
* * 


OUR ever alert friend, Brother Hunt- 
ing, of Des Moines, in a private letter, 
writes: 

I am_ greatly interested in Mr. 
Flower’s article in the June Arena, 
“The Union for Practical Progress.” 
Cannot a new organization be started 
in Chicago, by the union of all the 
churches, that will be a typical form 
for the liberals in the small places? 
Out of the congress of all religions I 
hope something practical will come in 
this special line. I trust UNITY will 
keep its open eyes and fruitful brain to 
detect and encourage such tendencies. 
The times have need of more Luthers, 
men who will exalt morality and char- 
acter above all so-called religious ex- 
periences. 


We trust | 


| a day. 


H. H. BANCROFT, the phenomena! 


_maker of historical works, of San Fran- 
Let everybody | 
' | “THE BOOK OF THE FAIR,” to be issued 


cisco, has begun the publication of 


in twenty-five parts at a dollar each. 
This is the most elegant and altogether 
admirable attempt to preserve some 
record of this great revelation we have 
yet seen. The illustrations, paper, 
and presswork are, as they ought to be, 
superb. The Bancroft Company have 


'a Chicago and a San Francisco office. 


The former is found in the Auditorium 
Building. 
*% 

THE attendance at the World’s Fair 
is reaching about a hundred thousand 
Everything: is now practically 
in order, and as nearly finished as 
measureless things ever are. The 
American world waits the public spirit 
of the American railroads. When they 
condescend to help the constituency 
upon which they thrive, to profit by 
this Fair at a minimum expense, the 
attendance will promptly spring up to 
the two hundred thousand a day. 
Meanwhile let no one wait that is not 
forced to. Now is the comfortable time 
to see the Fair, before the great crowd 
comes, and while the freshness of June 
hangs over it‘all. It is a great oppor- 
tunity, and woe in the long run to the 
corporations, railroad or otherwise, 
that undertake to thrive by these 
higher necessities of the people. 


* 
* * 


A THRILL of horror has passed through 
the civilized world over the fate of the 
Victoria, the vessel that went down 
with its freight of over three hundred 
brave men, in the Mediterranean Sea, 
while playing at war. But the loss in 
life and property is very small com- 
pared with the destruction for which 
thisship was planned. Had it achieved 
the end hoped for it during actual war, 
the greater devastation would have 
been called glory. The commander of 
the Camperdown is threatened with a 
court-martial. His vessel only did 
what it was meant to do; it ran down a 
ship successfully. It only struck the 
wrong vessel. Had the Victoria been 
freighted with German or Russian 
heroes, the commander of the triumph- 
ant vessel would have been promptly 
promoted. May the sad disaster in the 
Mediterranean not be wholly in vain. 
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Let it be a contribution to the peace 
movement; an object lesson teaching 


the horrors of war. 


* 
* * 


THE Christian Leader calls us to re- 
joice with it in the discovery of a 
mare’s nest. Referring to the edito- 
rial remark in the Evening Post that 
the people who visit the Fair on Sun- 
day are those for whom Sunday open- 
ing was pleaded, generally working 
people, and that they are singularly 
quiet and well-mannered, it points 
out that in its news columns the Post 
reports that opening the Fair on Sun- 
day has perceptibly lessened attend- 
ance on the saloons of Chicago. ‘' The 
implication,” says the Leader, ‘is that 
the quiet and orderly crowd in the 
grounds came largely from the fre- 
quenters of saloons.” Well, what of 
it? Cannot our eminently respectable 
contemporary realize that a mechanic 
who would enter a saloon on Sunday 
may, possibly, not have horns and a 
hoof, but may be willing to employ 
his time better if the opportunity be 
given him’? Itseems to us that there 
is a lesson here for the friends of tem- 
perance. How would ‘‘ Substitution” 
do for a watchword instead of ‘ Pro- 
hibition ?” 

* % 

GERMANY, in her World’s Fair 
building, offers a tempting attraction 
to the lover of German literature and 
art. Her beautiful folios and attractive 
reproductions are made accessible to 
the throng that keep her courts crowd- 
ed from morning till night. France, 
with characteristic skill and dainti- 
ness, Offers everybody a chance to 
study her latest achievement in the 
new education and municipal adminis- 
tration. Tosuch exhibits her building 
is largely devoted. England, of all the 
foreign powers, comes to us in stiff 
buckram and gold lace. Her exquisite 
building and costly interior is too nice 
for the public. When her costly rugs 
are all rolled up and the guards are all 
out, the common folk are allowed to 
step in and have a little peep. This is 
John Bull the snob, which does mis- 
represent the great English heart and 
brain, the fertility and nobility of 
which is testified to in all the exhibits 
found in the other building. It’s a 
pity, though, that the English Jack 
should fly only over the effete side of 
England, while the living England 
must reveal itself under the freer folds 


of the American flag. 


~ 
* * 


IN an editorial brief in the Christian 
Leader, Dr. Atwood writes: 


What strikes us in the present agi- 
tation is the absence of knowledge and 
the presence of prejudice in what is 
said by the advocates of a secular Sun- 
day. Declamation, clamor, loud talk 
and type, and facts which are manu- 


factured to order, constitute the bulk 
of their plea. The “ Sabbatarians ” 
are not deficient in prejudice; but they 
have studied the subject, they know 
something about it, and if they betray 
bias it is the excusable bias of experts. 


Unfortunately our .experience has 
been so absolutely the reverse of Pres- 
ident Atwood’s, that we cannot but 
wonder where he could have obtained 
his. The ignorance, the pretentious 
ignorance, of Sabbatarian assumption 
has been to us as remarkable as its 
bigotry. In saying this we give the 
Sabbatarian advocates the benefit of the 
doubt. Ignorance or willful misrepre- 
sentation there has been in most that 
has come to our ears from Sabbatari- 
ans. It seems to us the more charita- 
ble hypothesis to suppose these speak- 
ers and writers ignorant. Certainly it 
is reasonable to expect some know- 
ledge of the institution and history 
of the Jewish Sabbath and of the 
Christian Lord’s Day, if not of the civil 
Sunday, from Christian ministers. But 
our experience with the average min- 
isterial Sabbatarian has led us to aban- 
don that expectation in his case. In 
the face of the facts attested by the 
best scholarship of our own and pre- 
ceding periods as to the historic dis- 
tinction between Sabbath and Lord’s 
Day, in contravention of the words of 
Jesus and Paul as recorded in the New 
Testament, and in opposition to the 
practice of the Christian church for at 
least fifteen hundred years of its exist- 
ence, the American Sabbatarian, in his 
Puritan Sunday, utterly confounds 
Jewish Sabbath and Christian Lord’s 
Day and Roman Sunday, and rails at 
the rest of the Christion world because 
it does not accept his distorted, unhis- 
toric, unscriptural and unreasonable 
view of the subject. 
* % 

WITH the first of July issue the famil- 
iar face of the Christian Union is 
changed and bears at its head the new 
title, “ The Outlook.” Although the 
ownership, editorship, form and pur- 
pose remain, we are told, unchanged, 
yet the change is very significant. It 
is one more attempt of earnest and de- 
vout men who feel the great ties of 
ethics, science and religion binding to- 
gether those things which creeds, sects 
and theological terms and traditions 
divide, to escape the travail of the de- 
nominations: to avoid the trammel of 
the words which confuse. As the ed- 
itor implies, the paper has been larger 
than its title in spirit and purpose. and 
this is an effort to find a name that, to 
say the least, will be as large as the 
paper’s ideals. In this struggle to 
reach the larger constituency the 
Outlook has the keenest sympathy of 
UNITY. Our estimate of this paper is 
well known to our readers. 


We confi- 


the judgment we have heretofore ex- 
pressed, viz.: “ That it is the best fam- 
ily paper published in America.” 
Whether it will continue to carry the 
confidence of the half-emancipated sup- 
porters of the paper heretofore; and 
whether it will succeed under its new 
name in escaping so many of the penal- 
ties of progressive thought and the lib- 
eral spirit in religion, as it did un- 
der the old name,—remain to be 
seen. This change in the ‘name of the 
Christian Union revives the topic often 
discussed at our office, whether our fa- 
vorite word, “Unity,” is so associated 
in many minds as the theological an- 
tithesis of Trinity, and with the cog- 
nate denominational word “Unitarian,” 
as to be a barrier between it and the 
constituency who believe in the Open 
Church and the Free movement in re- 
ligion, larger than any theology or de- 
nominational movement whatscever. 
Central as is this word to modern 
thought, true as it is to our innermost 
purpcse and highest ideal, we would 
gladly let it go and float another name 
from our flag, if thereby we could the 
more effectively work for that unity 
which will bring together the believ- 
ersin a rational religion, a practical 
piety, a character-building faith, 
founded in science, human experience, 
and the inspirations of progress. 
“What's in a name?” Much; some- 
times very much. We welcome the 
Outlook, 


* 
* + 


THE action of Gov. Altgeld in par- 
doning the three remaining convicts of 
the famous anarchists’ trial has stirred 
again the country with something of 
the old intense anxiety and bitterness. 
The newspapers, particularly of the 
opposing party, have poured out the 
vials of their wrath and have sweep- 
ingly impugned the motives of the 
Governor. Last Sunday quite a num- 
ber of our city pulpits echoed the de- 
nunciations, and breathed forth patri- 
otic hate against the three men who, 
after having tasted the bitterness of 
imprisonment for six years, once more 
are permitted to taste the joys of free- 
dom. Weregret the polemical char- 
acter, and what seems to us the unjust 
‘implications, of the Governor’s mes- 
sage. We respect the wholesome rev- 
erence for law, and the American 
faith that liberty is not only compati- 
ble with law but possible only under 
law; but we rejoice that these deluded 
victims of a vicious theory, who were 
agitators in the interest of what 
seemed to them justice and reform, are 
trusted once more to the freedom of 
earth and sky. The hand that threw 
the bomb into the solid ranks of 
the police — representatives of law, 
order and liberty—did a fell and 


dently believe it will still more merit 


despicable deed. Whose hand that 
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was has never been known, and 
now probably never will be known, 
by the public. It is universally con- 
ceded that none of those convicted 
were directly implicated in the deed; 
some of them were not even present. 
The agitation that led to the rash deed 
was deplorable in its spirit and in 
much of its logic. In this agitation the 
eonvicted parties and many others on 
many sides of the question were re- 
sponsible. For this they ought to be 
held responsible. But we maintain 
now as then that excited public senti- 
ment carried the punishment to a lam- 
entable extent. We protested against 
the dark deed, and will ever remembér 
with a shudder the black day that 
hung the wild enthusiasts,—extrava- 
gant advocates of impracticable and 
undesirable theories with which this 
country is able to cope without resort- 
ing tosuch extreme methods. ‘‘I dip 
my pen into the blackest of ink be- 
cause I am not afraid of falling into my 
ink-bottle,” said Emerson. We would 
be patient and just to the delusions of 
anarchy because we do not fear it. It 
cannot thrive in an atmosphere of free- 


dom. Itdiesin the presence of justice. 


* 
* # 


FROM a special dispatch to the Chicago 
Tribune it appears that this is the way 
in which an orthodox doctor of divinity 
(presumably a man of sufficient educa- 
tion to know something of the size of 
the Buddhist denomination, even 
though he be ignorant of its religious 
spirit) regards the Parliament of 
Religions. Dr. De Costa speaks thus 
from his pulpit: 

Chicago, which has succeeded in 
making the United_States Treasury an 
annex of the wheat pit and has thimble- 
rigged the nation out of some $6,000,- 
000 wherewith to carry on the Exposi- 
tion contrary to contract, has now in 
hand aside exhibition to glorify the 
sects of all nations, and every pinch- 
beck sect from Buddhist to Spiritualist 
is to have place and praise. 


It may comfort the Doctor to know 
that*those “ free thinkers” who regard 
all religion as superstition are in hearty 
sympathy with him in his opposition 
to the Parliament. 


A LONG FAREWELL.—A little girl’s 
father had long been a professor at 
Cornell, and it was with sincere mis- 
givings that he accepted an offer to the 
new Chicago University. The little 
girl was no less uncertain, but at last 
became reconciled to the change. The 
night before they were to go her 
mother was hearing her prayers as 
usual, The little girl said them all, and 
then at the end added: ‘‘Well, good- 
by, O, Lord! We’re. going to Chicago.” 
—Buffalo Quips. 


WHEN men in positions of great re- 
sponsibility affirm that they hold a 
creed for substance of doctrine, when 
they mean for shadow of doctrine, it 
Must not be thought strange that ex- 
amining committees should think care- 
ful inquiry necessary.— The Advance. 


LEWIS MORRIS. 


The invitation extended to Lewis 
Morris to furnish the poetry for the 
nuptials of H.R. H. the Duke of York 
makes this author the acting poet 
laureate of England; while poor John 
Ruskin unconsciously wears the nom- 
inal honor with asadirony. This rec- 
ognition of Lewis Morris will, it is 
likely, start again the question which, 
in this country at least, will be a fre- 
quent one: “ Well, who is Lewis Mor- 
ris, anyhow?” The people who affect 
to know what poetry is, and are ready 
with their measuring rule to pass on 
any line or to test any rhyme, are 
likely to answer that he is no poet at 
all, that he lacks the divine afflatus, 
that he is cold, commonplace, or what 
not. And still we cannot consider it 
any calamity to the public mind if 
there should come a wider reading of 
the writings of Lewis Morris in this 
country. Itis true his pages lack the 
serpentine grace and beauty of Swin- 
burne, and the free and easy flying, 
never-ceasing imagination of William 
Morris: but they do contain always 
keen sympathy with the human heart; 
a mind alert to the problems of the 
soul, and a free spirit. Lewis Morris 
is in love with freedom, and more or less 
conscious always that that freedom must 
rest on internal foundations. Lewis 
Morris is easily read. He speaks the 
simple language of the moralist. He 
does not hesitate to preach in verse. 
He might be considered an English 
Whittier without Whittier’s range in 
the things of the spirit. The psalm- 
like quality of Whittier is missing in 
Lewis Morris, but his trust in the 
Eternal Goodness is the same, though 
the expression of it is more touched 
with modern questionings and the 
spirit of science. The travail of faith 
found in Matthew Arnold’s poetry, and 
underlying much of Tennyson’s, runs 
through Lewis Morris; but he sees the 
rising sun more clearly than the for- 
mer, and his head is more prompt to 
justify the heart’s longings and confi- 
dences than the latter. But we miss 
in him the virility and the faith which 
make.triumphant the lines of Brown- 
ing. To venture on another compari- 
son, we would say that in Lewis Morris 
the faith and philosophy of James Mar- 
| tineau find a poet. To read him in 
quiet, meditative moods—and he can 
be read in none other-—is to irrigate 
the spiritual fields so that the germs of 
goodness, kindliness, and aspiration al- 
ready implanted there will germinate 
and grow more promptly. 

Lewis Morris is a Welshman with 
English attachments. He is the grand- 
son of one of the best beloved “ bards ” 
of Mona of the last generation. His 
home, for the most part, has been and 


at. 


probablv s*'* ¢ Carmarthen, in 


—* 


South Wales, and his books, most of 
them, bear the imprint of Penbryn 
(hill top), the name which he has given 
his Carmarthen home. He has given 
many years of active service to 
the educational interests of Wales, act- 
ing under an appointment from the 
Queen, in which capacity he was as- 
sociated for several years with Matthew 
Arnold. His poetry shows that London 
and his home in Wales are the two 
centers around which the elliptic of 
his life is drawn. 

The first and most popular of his writ- 
ings were published under the title “The 
Songs of Two Worlds,” the first series 
appearing in 1872, a second series in 
1874, and the third series in 1875. 

In 1878 appeared ‘*‘Gwen,” a drama 
in monologue, an unique venture with 
strong Welsh coloring, which will 
make it dear to those who love the 
Cambrian hills and traditions. It is 
also a study of the caste lines which 
still ensldve English ‘* nobility,” which 
will make it interesting reading to the 
English Liberal in politics, and the 
friend of democracy everywhere. 

In 1879 appeared in revised and com- 
pleted form his ‘‘Epic of Hades,” 
which had been partially published be- 
fore. This probably represents the 
high-water mark of his creative power. 
Itisafrank attempt to read modern 
thought into ancient mythology, or to 
use the classic fables of Greece as ves- 
sels in which is poured the feelings 
and experiences of a scientific age. 
This is a book to which the preacher 
can well afford to give close study. It 
reveals the truth that 


“All things and thoughts, both new and old, 
are writ 
Upon the unchanging human heart and soul.” 


In 1880 appeared the “ Ode of Life,” a 
book which, to the present writer, has 
yielded many pulpit readings, as has 
the “ Epic of Hades,” readings which, 
judged by their reception by a Sunday 
audience, have in them Scripture 
power. 

In 1883 appeared “Songs Unsung,” 
which contains several of the pieces 
which will be most welcome to those 
who read poetry in order to find “ daily 
strength for daily needs.” In the poem 
entitled “At the End,” as well as in 
“When I Am Dead,” of an earlier vol- 
ume, we find a biographical touch, a 
self-revealment which assures us that 
whatever may be the value of the 
poetry, the core of the man is genuine, 
poetic because prophetic. He is a true 
bard, because he “loves the race of 
men.” 

Next came the “Songs of Britain,” 
which, as the name indicates, is fra- 
grant with the flowers that grow both 
in the field of nature and human na- 
ture called “ British.” Here in simpler 
form one touches the original soil out 


of which was eventually grown Tenny 
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| 
son’s “Idyls of the Kings,” and here, if | of 


anywhere, one might discover the can- | 


didate for the office of “Poet Laure- 


| 


interest and wonder. Pleasure 
largely predominated over all transient 
pains. Sothe memories of childhood | 


ate,” the singer to the Queen and her | are cherished with emotions of grati- | 


retinue. In“ A Song of Empire” the | 
English patriot speaks in a way which 
endangers the cosmopolitan spirit of 
poetry, and in this democratic Amer- 
ica there might be reproach if anyone 
could be found who had a right to_ 
“cast the first stone” at this sin of. 
provincialism. 

The last volume from the pen of Mr. 
Morris, so far as we know, is entitled a : 
“Vision of Saints.” It appeared in 
1890. Here he has attempted to do. 
“for the beautiful Christian legends | 
aud records that which has so often. 
been done for the mythology of Greece.” | 
The breadth of the author’s sympathy 
is shown by the including of Antoninus 
Pius,—who knew not Christ indeed, 
yet not the less was his,—John Bunyan, | 
Elizabeth Fry and Father Damien in | 
his catalogue of saints. 

If any one is tempted by this article 
to seek further acquaintance with this 
author, let him try “In Trafalgar 
Square,” “In Regent Street,” “The 
Organ Boy,” “On a Modern Painted 
Window,” “ The Enigma,” “Children of | 
the Street,” “Frederic.” “ Vendredi 
Saint,” and “In the Strand.” Qr, if. 
he is willing to be led along the 
lines of philosophic thought by the) 
poet, let him broodingly read “ The 
Wanderer,” or “Even Song.” By this. 
time he will know whether Lewis Mor- 
ris has anything for him or not. 

Most of the works named above are | 
republished in this country by Roberts _ 
Brothers, Boston. And all save the 
last named are gathered into one con- | 
venient volume by Kegan-Paul, pub- 
lishers, London. 


—__ —— 


ee 


THE RELIGION OF FEAR. 


The theory of the ancients was that 
fear was the origin of religion: fear 
formed the gods, fear formulated the 
worships. Primos in orbe deos fecit 
timor. But much may be said against 
this theory. 
great religions refer to some golden 
age in the dawn of history, when all 
was contentment and joy. 
were familiar and friendly. Nature 
brought forth spontaneously and abun- 
dantly. Men dwelt together as breth- 
ren, yet gratefully recognized the di- 
vine bounty and protection. 

The childhood of the world finds its 
parallel in the childhood of men. To 
the vast majority of human beings 
their childhood, as they look back up- 
on it, seems a happy time. 
in the world was new tothem. Food, 
clothing, and shelter came to them 
without anxiety or toil. Beauty was 
spread before their 
hang 
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‘fering seems common. 


‘avert them. In 


Nirvana ?” 


In the first place, all the | 


towards it. 


The gods | formed, will not worship from impulses 


hood of the race. 


tude. 
If we look into the old Vedic religion | 


Man stands in happy relations to the 
divinities about him. The world is 
beautiful and good. Man is richly blest. 
Life is optimistic—full of hope and 
promise. By and by, however, as the | 


rience grows more 


age of reflection comes on, and expe- | 
varied, and more | 


depends upon the individual will, we | 


find doubts and fears rising in the 
hearts of men. There is a reaction 
against the childlike and easy confi- 
dence of a primitive age. Civilization 
brings complications, competition, 
wealth, caste, social disturbances, wars, 


oppressions, epidemics, poverty. Suf- 
Sin and evil 


pervade the world. Wicked powers 


‘are invented to account for the calami- 


ties of life. They are worshiped to 
some cases the bad 
gods become the strongest. Religion, 
then, consists largely in attempts to 
propitiate the wrath, or flatter the 
pride, of deities that look down on men 
but to mar their happiness or devastate 
their lives. 

Thus we reach the conception of a 
bad world—life here a burden or a 


eurse. If hope remains, it is for some 


escape from this to another sphere of 


existence. We have then the religion 
of pessimism—the second stage in the 


history of faith, amply illustrated in 


Buddhism and Christianity. “ How 
shall man make an end of consciousness 
and sink into the unruffled serenity of 
said the Buddhist. “ How 
shall one get through this valley of 
tears and tribulation, and rise to the 
bliss of heaven?” said the Christian. 
There is a third stage, or movement, 


in the life of faith, dimly seeh in our 


time, patiently waiting for its hour of 
fulfillment. No church is as yet fully 
and openly organized to promote it, 
though some are groping their way 
That church, when 


of fear. Its doctrines will contain no 


references to bad gods or to devils. It 


will make friends with all the nature- 
powers. 


July 6, 1893. 
Men and Chings 


READERS of UNITY perhaps knew 
more of Mr. Joel E. Hendricks, who 
has just passed away, as a liberal in 


| ; religion than as a world-known math- 
of India, or descend to its Aryan off- fresco 


spring in Greece, we see the nature-_ 
powers generally regarded as friendly. 


Mr. Hunting’s*funeral ad- 
dress says: “The workof his life from 
an intellectual standpoint was the ten 
volumes of the Analyst, a journal of 
pure and applied mathematics. Its 


recognition by the most famous univer- 


sities of Europe and America is suffi- 
cient to put it among the foremost 
mathematical productions of this half 
of the nineteenth century. The Tech- 
nical High School of Graz, in Austria, 
by its professor; Prof. C. H. Peters, of 
the Litchfield Observatory of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y.; Prof. J. W. L. 
Glaisher, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England; La Societe Physico- 
Mathematique, of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Kasau; and mathematical 
specialists of Edinburgh, Paris, Milan, 
Ann Arbor, Yale and Johns Hopkins 
University,—all knew the merits of the 
mathematical productions of Mr. Hen- 
dricks.” 


THE facts about Mr. Lincoln’s relig- 
ion, as he detailed them to Bishop 
Simpson, are these: In his youth he 
was a skeptic. (It is currently believed 
that he wrote a book of the Tom Paine 
style against Christianity when he was 
a young, unread man; and this is prob- 
able.) As years advanced and respon- 
sibilities crowded upon him he became 
convinced of the existence of a person- 
al God, and believed that the Bible 
contains descriptions of the laws and 
attributes of God, and of His feelings 
toward the human race, which hada 
supernatural origin. He attended the 
Presbyterian church without accepting 
its creed. He believed that Jesus Christ 
was not an ordinary man, but into the 
details of religious doctrine and the 
story of the Bible he never went; or, if 
he did, he expressed no opinion there- 
upon.—Christian Advocate. 


ON the last great day of the Wom- 
an’s Congress the religious service was 
conducted entirely by women. LEight- 
een women ministers occupied the 

latform representing thirteen denom- 
inations. Itisasign of the religious 
toleration of the age that even the per- 
secuted Mormon sect was welcome here 
in the person of some of its priestegges, 


of whom the Mormon church ordains 


six. Rev. Anna H. Shaw prefaced her 
magnificent sermon by reading from 
the Bibles of all faiths.— Woman’s 
Tribune, 


A convict says he was sent to prison 
for being dishonest, and yet he is com- 
pelled every day to die out pieces of 
pasteboard, which are put between the 
inner and outer soles of the shoes made 


, . there and sold as solid leather.—Shoe 
It will find, even in suffering | and Leather Reporter. 


and want, the agencies of good to man. | 


Its true, golden age, however, will not 


the means of redemption will be the 


achievements of man’s own reason, in- 


telligence and will. Truth and justice 


will be the foundation of that church, 
eyes on every. 


Evaryvhere there were ciects | 


while love and hope will be its perpet- 
ual theme and service. 3. Gs & 


THE editor of the Reform Advocate 


has proposed a plan of work among the 
be in the childhood, but in the man- | degraded Jews of Chicago and other 


It will look for its | great cities, on the-line of “neighbor- 


heaven in the redeemed earth. But’ 
Everything | 


hood-guild” work, which we hope will 
receive the attention it deserves. 
} 


THE Christian Union for June 17th 
contains “A Mother’s Song,” poetry and 
music, the words of which are written 
by Miss Kate S. Kellogg, of All Souls 
Church, Chicago. The music is by Miss 
| Elinor Smith. 
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MY CHRIST. 


\iv Christ is not the Christ of other 
" men, 
Mor thou didst never walk in Galilee, 
Nor still the storm upon the sacred 


sea, 
The cruel scourgings and the curse 
profane, 


The erown of thorns, the cross, the 
awful pain 


On Golgotha have never tortured 
thee. 
Yet, O my friend, not less art thou to 
me 
Than he who trod Judea’s hills and 
plain, 


For, as I gaze across the vale of years, 
His distant form grows dim; but 
thou dost stand 
Beside me, and my weary spirit hears 
Thy tender voice o’er life’s hot, des- 
ert sand,— 
Thy voice which, speaking words of 
comfort, cheers 
My soul, and tells me thou dost 
understand. | 
ELMER JAMES BAILEY. 


THE UNELECTED INFANT. 


An unelected infant sighed out its little 
breath, 

And wandered through the darkness 
along the shades of death, 

Until the gates of heaven before him 
he espied, | 

And ran to them and clung there, and 
would not be denied; 

Tho’ still from earth rose mutterings, 
“You cannot enter in! 

Depart into Gehenna, you child of wrath 
and sin.” 

At last the gates were opened—a man 
with features mild . 

Stooped down and raised the weeping 
and non-elected child; 

Immortal light thrilled softly down the 
avenues of bliss, 

And on the infant’s forehead the spirit 
placed a kiss. 

“Who are you thus to hallow my non- 
elected brow ?” 

‘Dear child, my name was Calvin, but 
[ see things better now.” 

—Ezxchange. 


A MORAL UNIVERSE. 


In the promotion of ancient govern- 
ments, in statesmanship, in philosophy, 
religion, and, not least, in science, this 
fact has been verified many times over, 
in every nation that has existed on this 
earth: The lowly are chosen to con- 
found those highly exalted by earthly 
titles. He whom we come hither to- 
day to honor by the purest impulses of 
Our hearts was no exception to this 
law of human providence. He was 
What. we call a self-made man—that is, 


he used the abilities given him by in- 
heritance to make of himself an intel- 
lectual and a moral power in the world. 
During the past year the Historical 


} 


inational-ism that was separating the 
churches in this very matter of tem- 
nog when they ought instead to 
ose sight of differences and work to- 


Society of this State was able to put | gether for the good of humanity, and 
before this community some of the | he wanted me to emphasize that point. 
facts of his life, with a letter from him- 


self, which deeply interested every 
person among us who read it. It was 


a grand chapter in our history. In 
reading that record it must have oc- 
curred to you as it did to me, that the 
real secret of the eminent success of 


Then he has invited me to speak for 
his people next Sunday morning, which 
[ shall do if I am intown. He told 


them this morning that he hoped Miss 


Mr. Joel E. Hendricks. in his chosen | 


work, was his moral greatness, his 
strict integrity. In his youth he had 
the same mathematical moral upright- 


= 


Putnam would be with them. They 
took up a good collection, considering 
that it was children’s Sunday—and 
more is to come to me in the morning. 

“| went to the Congregational Church 
after their service, and told their min- 


ister and deacon what the Methodists 


ness which appeared in the mental 
calculations of the “Analyst.” No | 


matter how humble the duty which he 
did in coming along the path of his 


youthful career, which resulted in such | 


nobility and simplicity of character, he | 


did it as if a mathematical result de- 
pended on it which would affect the 
motion of the planets. 

It might be teaching school, it might 


spirit. 


be carrying the chain in the field, it | 
might be using the compass as practi- | 
cal engineer and surveyor, and what- | 
ever tne fact which the chain or the. 
compass revealed was put down as the 


very truth. Such was the moral in- 
tegrity of his mind that he could no 


more vary from the revelation of the. 


truth than the law of attraction could 
vary. I say this most sincerely, after 
talking with him and reading the sim- 
ple story of his life. 
the laws of nature and of morality that I 
may truly say he was a man who walked 
with God. 

All the laws of the universe are 
moral, and he whose life is centered in 
moral integrity is anchored on that 
rock without which all religious expe- 
riences are vanity. I repeat that the 
power of this man’s life was in the 
moral integrity which lay behind his 
intellectual calculation. 
—Rev. S. S. Hunting, in an 

at the fyneralof Prof. Joel Ek. Hen- 
dricks, 


THE GOSPEL OF LOVE. 


———— 


A friend of Miss Putnam, who re- 
ceived the following in a letter written 
from South Dakota, has permitted us 
to let UNITY’S readers learn from it 


;some of that earnest missionary’s ex- 


periences : 

“T expected to have a service here 
this evening, but after having an- 
nounced it in the paper, gave it up on 
account of a union temperance meeting 
at the Presbyterian Church. I was 


sorry, because at a fire yesterday morn- 


ing two young working girls lost all they 
possessed, and I was going to take up a 
collection for them. I wrote a note to 
the Congregational minister asking 
him if he would make announcement 
of my service being omitted, and sug- 
gested that his people should take up a 
collection for the girls. (They didn’t 
do it.) 

“I went to see the Methodist minis- 
ter, and he said, before I could ask it, 
‘Why not take up one in my church, 
and will you come and speak for it this 
morning?’ Of course, I said ‘yes.’ 
Then he continued: ‘I want you to 
speak at the union meeting this even- 
ing and on the subject of True Union 
of All Churches on This Common 
Ground.’ Again, of course, I consented. 
He said there was a spirit of denom- 


| 
| 
| 


' 
| 


had done, and they concluded they must 
do something. Nothing like emulation 
in good deeds. The Methodist minis- 
ter spoke of the significance of one of 
another denomination coming into their 
Methodist Church and appealing for 
aid for foreigners in nation and creed 
—and how it was living the true Christ- 
Was it not good that I gave up 
my service ?” 


AN EXPLANATION. 


The following letter is given to 
UNITY, according to the writer’s wish, 
and that any injustice thought to have 
been done in the official report of the 
Assistant Secretary may be corrected 
by her statement. F’. L. HOSMER, 

Secretary W. U. C. 


So true was he to | Rev. F. L. Hosmer. Secretary of the West- 


er. Unitarian Conference: 
In the official report of the Western 


Conference given in the last number of 
UNITY, that portion regarding the re- 


| monstrance which I offered in behalf of 
certain subscribers to the endowment 


| 
; 


fund is seriously incorrect. 


As this re- 


port becomes a matter of record, I ask 
| that the mistake be corrected both in 


| the 


| 


address | 


record and in UNITY. It states 
that the remonstrance “set forth the 
fact that many subscribers to the fund 


felt that the supplementary resolution so 
| far changed the basis of fellowship that 


a 


yours, 


they ought not to give further install- 


ments until the conference stood again 


clearly where, in the judgment of the 
contributors, it stood when the pledges 
were given. Some felt further that 
money already given on the basis of 
the Cincinnati resolution could not 
rightfully be retained when that basis 
was modified, as to them it now seemed.” 
(The italics are mine.) 

It will be seen how incorrect is this 
report by the following quotations from 
my paper: “ The money subscribed was 
given out of slim purses and full hearts, 
and it seems to me a poor use to make 
of it to return it to us.” And again: 
“Still more do I protest against the 
return of the money, but rather I ask 
the Conference to again place itself on 
the basis to which these subscriptions 
were made.” The whole matter on our 
part was a protest against what to us 
was a backward step taken by the 
Conference one year ago, and nowhere 
was refunding desired. Again, the re- 
port fails to state that, pending Mr. 
Judy’s resolution, I withdrew the re- 
monstrance by permission of the Chair 
and the delegates. This rendered Mr. 
Crothers’ resolutions published in the 
report unnecessary, and no vote was 
taken upon them. 

I make this request in the interest 
of clearness, assuring you that the re- 
sult was as satisfactory to the remon- 
strants as toall concerned. Very truly 
LOUISE M. DUNNING. 
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A PROMISE: 


The frozen fields are sere with rain- 
washed grasses, 

The skies are dark and sadly drop their 
tears; 

The earth gives little promise of a 
brighter morning, 


But seems the brim-filled cup of bitter | 
made or can now be 


fears. 


Yet, looking upward thfough the 
brown, bare branches, 


are gray, 


Aud outlined trees, with brave Assur | 


ance tracing, 
Are writing promises of coming May. 


So when life’s road ’s beset with stones 
and brambles, 

And weary feet go stumbling on in sor- 
row, t 


| 
' 
| 


ity founded upon methods that will not 
square with the law of ethics. The 
corporation out of which his fortune 
was for the most part made grew poor 
while he grew rich. The millions 
which the government loaned it 
have never been paid back to the 
extent of a dollar, and, while 


the mortgage the government holds 


| 


| 


Be sure, oh, pilgrim, against sorrow’s | 


twilight 
Hope traces there a brighter, better 
morrow. 


For, by the law which governs all the 
ages, 


on the road (a second mortgage) 
matures in 1895, no provision has been 
made to meet it. 
The corporation of which he was the 
president has been for years practical- 
ly insolvent, while he and Huntington 


and others have rolled up their mill- 
One rift of blue shows faint, tho’ skies | 


ions at its expense. It is a harsh thing 
to say, but it ought to be said: no en- 
dowment of colleges, no benevolent 
gifts, no philanthropic use of money 
can atone for unjust and dishonest 
methods used in securing it; and noth- 
ing can be more demoralizing to the 
moral sense of the public than the lav- 
ish praise of men for the philanthropic 
use of a fortune dishonestly come by. 
We do not judge Mr. Stanford. The 
suspicions we utter may. Jo him injus- 
tice; but they are suspicions warranted 
by the appearance of things, they are 
in many men’s minds, and until they 
are explained away (if they can be) it 
is just as well to let the eulogies of the 


dead senator be tempered with criti- 


cism., 


Each hour of sorrow has its hour of 


cheer: 


And ye who patient wait, or ye who/| tender perfume through all the years 


wrestle, 
With stronger powers 
coming years. 


can face 
F. 


-_-. 


THE DEATH OF SENATOR STAN- 


FORD. 


as it seems to us, a somewhat unwel- 


who have been eminent in public 
service and displayed personal traits of 


avery praiseworthy nature. Mr. Stan-— 


ford’s life has been one of remarkable 
activity and success. 
the Southern Pacific Railway was ac- 
counted the most remarkable engineer- 


the | Will to Man” 


—The Voice. 


A JUNE MEMORY. 


A memory sweet has breathed its 


since Theodore Parker preached “Good 
in Boston Music Hall. 
It is a peaceful Sunday morning in 
early summer; growing life without, 
within the hush of souls unshackled, 
responsive to the greater soul which 
breathes of “ Liberty and Life.” “ Dear 


Father and Mother of us all” is the 
The death of Leland Stanford gives, | 


: our hearts. 
come task to the conscientious editor. | 


It is not pleasant to criticise dead men | man round about. (The words were few 


and simple. 


prelude to the morning prayer which 
serenely wings its flight and nestles in 


tion clasps the whole brotherhood of 


I do not reeall them, 


but I know they made a new glory in 


ing work the world had ever seen up to_ 
that time, and very few have surpassed | 


it since. 
come were something appalling. Mile 


order to work. Overhead were the 
twenty continuous miles the track had 
to be protected by snow sheds. 
tools and machinery and most of the 


shipped from the east, 
around Cape Horn to the Pacific coast 
and then borne by pack trains to the 
scene of operations. No one but a man 
of overmastering mind and relentless 
resolution would have succeeded, and 
such a man was Stanford. The clos- 


The difficulties to be over-| younger manhood and womanhood, 


. 4e eager for the strife of truth and false- 
after mile of road bed had to be chis- | 


eled out of the precipitous mountain | 


} 


| 


' 
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: morning hymn. 
avalanches of snow and sometimes for | strain of music died away ere our 
good minister 
All the 


‘memory the pure 


my young life.) Again I see the host of 


mat upturned faces; some are black and 
The building of | 


seamed with lines of sorrow and care, 
others are fairand grand, and glowing 
with the earnest of intellectual life. 
Age is there, calm in the sense of a 
dawning newer light, joined with the 


hood which 


armony blent, unite in singing the 
Searce has the first 


uietly leaves his desk, 
and from the platform stoops to give 


; his hymn-book to an elderly colored 
material for construction had to be 


transported | 


woman, whois standing in the foremost 
row of the vast auditorium. Simple 
and unobtrusive was the act, yet 
neither time nor change can erase from 
icture of the saintly 


- Parker and thecolored sister. 


ing years of his life have witnessed | 


another 
sort accomplished by him in the Le- 
land Stanford University, endowed 
in memory of his only son, who 
died abroad about seven years ago. 
Great as his services have been, it 
is but just toadd that Leland Stan- 
ford’s great fortune of about thirty-five 
millions was in all reasonable probabil- 


great work of a different. 


| 
| 
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DR. HANSON says, inthe Universal- 
ist: “lI agree with Mr. Shinn that the 
phrase ‘liberal Christian’ is one that 
no self-respecting Universalist ought 
to use.” As to be a liberal Christian is 
to be a New Testament Christian, 
these brethren must have some objec- 
tion to New Testament Christianity. 
What is it? 


_—The Liberal Christian (Universalist). 


The wideness of the peti-| 


ee 
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; 
: 


the coming years will | 


, in yield. Voice and soul, in one grand | 
sides, men being suspended by ropes in |}, 


: 


; 


| 
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JUNE. 


Do you know the lesson that June is 
teaching ? 
Have you heard it whispered@amid the 
leaves, 
As in the valleys and through the 
woodland 
Her flowery garland each day she 
weaves ? 


Go ‘neath the orchard boughs: 
listen ! 
The birds will tell you; they know it 
well; 
In their voice of music they love to re- 
peat 1t, 
And every hour their joy to tell. 


listen, 


And listen. again! ‘neath the water- 
willow, 
Do you hear a murmur, low and 
sweet ? 
The sparkling brook the story is telling 
To the listening trees as it bathes 
their feet. 


And the noble river, bearing onward 
The wealth of commerce away to the 
sea, 
In a louder tone is the story repeating, 
As it glows and sparkles, glad, bright 
and free. 


Each hum of the insect repeats it over, 

The droning bee at his work, all day, 

Telleth his neighbor the gladsome 
story, 

And why it is better to work than play. 


And what is the lesson of bird and 
brooklet ? 
What message hath June to give us 
cheer ? 
It tells us that God, who created this 
beauty, 
Would have us rejoice that His world 
is so fair. 


And fill our lives with its glorious 
brightness, 
And be thankful and glad for the 
good gifts we share; 
Nor let our heart’s sunshine ‘neath 
life’s cares be buried, 
But rejoice in the beauty we see every- 


where. CARRIE. 
Worcester, Maas. 


THE smallest effort is not lost: 
Each wavelet on the ocean tossed 
Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow: 
Each rain-drop makes some flow’ret 
blow ; 
Each effort lessens human woe. 
—HKxchange. 


WITHOUT morality, intellect were 
impossible. A thoroughly immoral 
man could not know anything at all. 
To know a thing, we must first love. 
sympathize with it, be virtually related 
to it. Our virtues, all of them, lie re- 
corded in our knowledge. Nature re- 
mains, in her truth, to the bad and self- 
ish a sealed book. 

—Carlyle, in ‘*‘ Heroes and Hero Wor- 
Ship.” 
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THE OPEN’ DOOR. 


BY REV. 5S. 5S. HUNTING. 


“An open door which no man can shut.” 

“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the spirit of God dwells in you ?” 

The truth for us is that the way into 
the sanctuary of this temple is by many 
doors all opening inward. The com- 
mon thought is that the world is first 
revealed to us by sensation, next by the 
understanding, and then we come to 
reason, and in all we have the manifold 
spiritual nature. There comes to us as 
teachers and as seekers after the best 
things of life, the command to “open 
the door.” Let us begin with a very 
familiar illustration. 

We can remember when the common 
door seemed to be a great thing, the 
latch being too high for us to reach it. 
Coming to a door, we would call out, 
“Open the door.” If there is a mother 
who has not been called up from her 
chair to do that, she must have hada 
rare experience. Every hour some 
child is calling out, “Open the door,” 
and somebody must answer the call. 
We can all understand what this means 
toachild. He is out in the cold, and 
will come in, and you must open the 
door. He is shut in, and will come out; 
you must hasten and open the door. I[f 
you still insist that you will shut him 
in. a dark closet for his ill-temper, 
which he may have caught from you 
in some storm of passion, in his terror 
he knocks at the door and calls aloud 
to have it opened. You realize the 
situation and give him his freedom, 
and adopt amore rational method of 
discipline. 

Does not this simple fact of common 
life suggest a treatise on the education 
of youth and the perpetual evolution of 
human life, even beyond this earth- 
sphere ? 

The first suggestion is that in infancy 
the child is in darkness. The temple 
is perfect, but it is not lighted. There 
are no open doors but those outside, the 
doors of sensation. Will you say 
there is a light hidden in the sanctu- 
ary—the reason? The fact is that we 
cannot find this light till some door is 
opened through the senses. In the case 
of natural vision it is absurd to say that 
the physical eye sees; if the light does 
not enter through its erystal doors and 
chambers, there can be no sense of sight. 
Behind the eye the sense within @ 
sense is awakened, and there is the 
consciousness of seeing. 

The young child hears sounds which 
have no meaning. .The opening door 
vibrates in the ear, some emotion is en- 
kindled, and there is joy or terror. The 
light reveals a chaotic world which is 
meaningless, and wonder rules in the 
infant mind. The continual repetition 
of sounds soon leaves an impression 
which becomes a thought. The same 
sounds of infant voice, in the first 
words of the nursery, are traced far 
back, through the ages of child-life, to 
our Aryan ancestors on the plains of 
Asia. Thus the sarhe experience comes 
to every child in learning the meaning 
of the first sounds which connect him 
with father or mother, brother or 
sister. 

A similar experience comes of learn- 
ing the meaning of thingsseen. Phys- 


ness. 
simple perception the child makes the | life. 
first link in that chain of association 
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By some unexplained process of | ages, man gained a complete rational 
| The history of those ages of 
the infant life of mankind will never 


which connects whatever shall be| be written, and fancy revels in Eden 
learned in an endless series. Looking | fable and nature myths. In all those 


at the little innocent staring at the 
color on its dress with a curiosity 
which seems to be almost painful, do 


ages there was an imprisoned god call- 
ing through the feeble brain to ** open 
| the door.” Prometheus was in chains, 
you not yearn to open a door of that | but he courted the lightning and gave 
young soul? The chaos within makes | fire to the soul. 
the outward chaos. Little by little the | Leaving figures, and learning the law 
outward light is wedded to the inward | in the life of a child, you see him mak- 
faculty. The impinging of the electric | ing animate forms of snow or clay. 
ray on the retina opens a door into| Give hima brush and paint, and the 
the sanctuary of the rational soul, and | bird or horse shows the germ of the 
the response is conscious sight. artist, and the god within calls to you 
As the brain has been evolving| to “open the door” and turn on the 
through sons of centuries, whatever | lights. 
is the fact with a savage, the child of | Education is our word for the liber- 
the highly developed reason in the par- | ation of the struggling life. It is the 
ent must have the intuitive faculty to| method of drawing out the waiting 
which the object of sense appeals. | powers. Science tells us that all the 
Whatever the beginnings of the men- | light and shadows and colors have no 
tal life of mankind, the incarnate spir- | existence but in the mind. Be that as 
it in the well-born child is the vitality | it may, when all these outward forms 
which quickly conceives when touched | become mental realities, nature is 
by the finger of the senses. Hereditary | idealized, and the young artist lives in 
emotions and facial expression show at | a world of spiritual realities. By open- 
least a physical memory of past expe- | ing the door of light into the reason, 
riences; and the life that evolves asthe | that sunset, landscape, and lake be- 
soul of every child is, indeed, the spirit | come ideals of beauty in the mind. Thus 
of God. the mind gives order to nature as it is 
Looking into the curious face of a/| transformed by knowledge, and the 
child every inquisitive feature calls on | outward fact becomes a living truth. 
us to “apen the door.” A hint, a few| By our methods of education we are 
kind words teaching the meaning and | opening doors for the children, and let 
use of a simple thing, may open a door | no man shut them. One by one the 
which will lead to the opening of many | mind grasps facts till we come to sci- 
doors in coming years. The burnt fin-| ence. We deny not the existence of 
ger opens the door of caution, and a|the tree on the lawn, but it is 
fall opens the door of fear. Every|ours as a tree of the mind. Here 
opening faculty is a door leading into a/is our artist child who has become 
new apartment of life. The world must | a master, and his imagination, or gen- 
be introduced to us, while it seems that | ius, puts life into the marble or the 
we are being introduced to the world. | canvas, and they speak to him and to 
The teacher is the mediator to make | others. Nature has a varied language 
the introduction for the child; a sense-| for all who understand its alphabet. 
less thing is to be clothed with a gar-| The door of science has opened into a 
ment of life which the rational spirit | mansion of beauty! As true artist one 
bestows. ‘is also poet, and the world is trans- 
What is this glorious aurora, cele- | formed in his imagination ; in the open- 
brated in myth and song, but a combi- | ing faculty he experiences the laws of 
nation of solar rays? As Aurora opens | beauty. Through the open door of the 


the gates of morning she opens alsoa 
door into the rational soul, and is trans- 
formed to a goddess of more than 
earthly beauty. What is the rainbow 
but a decomposition of solar light? In 
the soulit isthe sign of divine love. 
Thus the sense of sight is an open door 
through which come reflections of the 
inanimate world, to be transformed 
into living things. Time was when no 
rational spirit in human form was here 
to thus transform nature; and when 
man came, a brutish savage, it took 
zeons of years to gain a rational view 
of the objects of sight or sound. Per- 
haps the world seemed a huge animal, 
or the embodiment of some revengeful 
spirit 

“Once slept the world an egg of stone. ~ 

And pulse and sound and light was none.” 
When the time came for man, he 
looked and stared ; he heard and won- 
dered. The ears and eyes were open, 
but the reason was dull, not dead. 

How slowly came the evolution of 
reason is hinted by the hard task of 
educating the child of a savage. First 
came sensation; next the rude sympa- 
thies just above the brute; next love of 
child, love of brother and sister. Life 
in a hut or acave made the first fam- 
ily possible. As the forms and forces 
of nature wrought through the senses, 
door after door opened through nerve 
and brain-cells, into the interior world 


ical light leaves the child still in dark- 


of light and love, till, after unknown 


senses natural objects have become 
spiritual realities, and he can retire 
from the actual and live in the ideal. 
That which was first natural has be- 
come spiritual. Here we come to the 
important conclusion that all truth is 
the mental image of some fact; that 
nature furnishes the panorama which, 
by the magic touch of education, be- 
comes the mental world of Truth and 
Love. 

The problem of education is nearly 
solved when we come first to nature, 
and next to human life, as giving us 
the material which the teacher, asa 
mediator, is to use to open the doors of 
the spiritual temple within. And the 
one question which covers all educa- 
tion, is that which Mr. Spencer asked 

ears ago: “How to live? How to 

ive as to the body, as to the intellect, 
the love, and the reason?” To us the 
value of education becomes the blessed- 
ness of living. The thing to be 
changed is found ‘in the fact that so 
many persons live a merely sensuous or 
lowly intellectual existence. The soul 
is cheated by such living; the human- 
ity is asleep. The one end of education 
should be to open doors which deepen 
and broaden experience, to create 
wants and inspire hopes that produce 
mental discontent. Every mental fac- 


ulty has its door opening inward, and 
we should use the world as a kinder- 
garten, its objects being gifts and play- 
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things. The call of the little child to 
“open the door” is the voicing of the 
deepest desires and grandest aspira- 
tions of life. 

I see a lad at the first crisis of his 
life, thoughtful and pure, searching 
for truth in his varied studies; and as 
the doors open by the unfolding of fac- 
ulties, as the flowering of his experi- 
ence increases, he soon finds the reali- 
ties of life, and nature is transformed 
in his visions. Do teachers know that 
every rational faculty may be opened 
by some mental delight? If they can 
touch this secret spring they have 
found the open sesame of knowledge. 
All around us youthful voices call to us 
to “open the door.” There are doors 
not often opened waiting for the magic 
touch of the teacher who has found the 
secret—who knows the labyrinthian 
mystery of human life. 

There was a man, once a president of 
Harvard University, who daily commit- 
ted poetry and read the classics, after 
eighty years of age. A venerable min- 
ister of the Unitarian faith, past ninety 
vears, still finds new inspiration in his 
Hebrew and Greek. Those men of 
thought and culture whose eighty years 
have been given to opening the doors 
of science, philosophy, art, or music 
have been ever nearing the infinite 
center of life. If at any stage of cult- 
ure, we see not what the philosopher 
means, let us be patient and seek for 
the door in ourselves by which he en- 
tered into the more hidden ways of 
thought: and, going in at the same 
door, we may sit down and sup with 
him: and after the feast we may go in 
and out rejoicing in the new-found 
light. Itis not that we had gained a 


little knowledge, but we have opened a 
door to new and rich experiences. 
The wonderful life of Jesus has been 


the theme of Christendom for 1,800 
vears. That life was centered in the 
heart of Being, in an ideal world of 
Love. Others saw the world of nature 
and nations by the eye of science and 
policy: with his finer prcorsen he 
saw the moral order of human life. 
Not only did he put a tongue into trees 
and flowers, sunshine and rain, and 
through them voice the divine benefi- 
cence, but he taught the possible real- 
ization in others of the life of love 
which he lived, and opened the door to 
the Father. We know “as deep as we 
live.” Wedonot know the finest har- 
monies of music. We never lived in 
that harmony. We envy the experi- 
ence of the composer who puts such 
grand and tender emotions into tones. 
He lives in the bubbling of the brook, 
the gentle flow of the river, the crash 
of the waterfall, the roar of the ocean, 
the burst of passion, the peace of love, 
the joy of friendship, and the glow of 
heroism. He lives an oratorio before 
he can put it to music. The music of 
prayer may be too beautiful to finda 
voice in human language. It is all in 
the composer’s soul. He lives in a 
world of rhythm and harmony, inspired 
by the beautiful and the true. If there 
is a discord in his life it will appear in 
his works: if not true himself the lie 
will sing in his song. To live inhuman 
hearts and never die, he must be the 
life of song and music. Occasional 
flights will not save him. From the 
heights where he lives his melody 
comes. Wordsworth and Byron were 
both real poets, but their moral quali- 
ties gave the character to the produc- 
tions of each. We go through the 
door of moral purity to a life which 


transcends that of a brilliant imagina- 
tion or an «esthetic taste. There is a 
door opening into the life of love 
mercy and justice. “I am the door; if 
anyone enter by me he will goin and, 
out and find pasturé,” said Jesus. 

Christians have been hearing of the 
“new birth” since the days of stupid 
Nicodemus. It is not so much of a 
marvel as some suppose it to be. 
simply a method of ascension through 
open doors. Every spiritual faculty 
newly aroused is a birth, and by as- 
cending the stairway of experience, we 
pass from the good to the better, and 
then to the best. Yes; we may thus 
be born from above. By numbers we 
open the door to mathematics; by busi- 
ness we acquaint ourselves with busi- 
ness life; sympathy opens the door to 
the gentler emotions; a lofty aim cre- 
ates aspiration. We open the door in- 
tothe musical heart by musical cul- 
ture. We open the door into the king- 
dom of righteousness by doing the 
right. We open the door of justice six 
days and that of worship one day. 
Nature, by its million births, has 
brought forth the rational soul in this 
temple of God. Woe to him who has 
had only a natural birth,—to eat and 
sleep and work and play and die! 
The bee finds honey at the very cen- 
ter of the flower. Inward, still inward, 
driven home even by hard discipline, 
we find the honey of life. Labor, trial, 
trust, and hope lead us on to a series of 
births of which no one can estimate the 
number. This suggests to us that we 
may extend the chain of this life into 
the mysterious future. 

The undefined interior life is, indeed, 
anebula that we cannot resolve. It 
often seems but spiritual mist, star- 
dust. It is not therefore unreal. The 
fault may be with our eyes. We need 
a microscopic vision. So an abstruse 
science seems to a pupil, which is sim- 
yy and plain to the teacher. So the 
ife now beyond our experience, hence 
unreal, 
others. 

“ B neath the thick and struggling clouds, 

We talk of Christian life.” 

I wish now to carry this view of the 
evolution of soul-life into the future ; to 
consider its possibilities. Even imagi- 
nation is a revealer of truth, if guided 
by reason; if what we claim for the 
future is a logical inference from the 
laws of soul-life to-day. Let us give to 
the “sweet reasonableness” of faith 
wings of imagination, 

The first question in the Westmin- 
ster Catechism is this: “What is the 
chief and highest end of man?” An- 
swer: “To glorify God and fully to 
enjoy him forever.” We see no way in 
which the creature can glorify God un- 
less he gain the end of his existence. 
That end must be the full fruition of 
his ‘nature, the full evolution of the 
rational germ of life. We see what 
the greatest or best of mankind have 
attained in this life, of which Plato in 
rational development and Jesus in 
moral inspiration are types. To main- 
tain the spiritual kinship between such 
as they were and the untutored bar- 
barian, we must believe in the possible 
evolution of every rational soul into 
the Christ-life. For that event we 
must extend human existence indefi- 
nitely, when unopened springs will 
break forth from the soul. 

This view of the future is reasona- 
ble. A person is equipped by many 
years of culture for a good work, but 
by some power in his environment he 


may be sublime reality to 


It is. 


is shipwrecked; and must we assume 
that there. is to be no opportunity in 
eternity for him’ to regain what he 
lost? Were yoy omniscient would you 
fit out a human craft with such trans- 
cendent faculties, launch it on life's 
sea, knowing it would be wrecked ere 
it reached harbor, and would you have 
no lifeboat at hand to ensure salva- 
tion? Remember we are now dealing 
with a rational principle of life sup- 
posed to be indestructible. This life 
furnishes the opportunity for the full 
development of all the faculties of our 
bodies, but we cannot assume that a 
rational being ever reached the possi- 
ble limit of his soul-life in this stage of 
existence. 

In old age we find Emerson's mental 
powers suddenly crippled by the dete- 
rioration of his physical powers; and 
Parker, about to pass on, grieves that 
no more opportunity is given him here 
to finish his work: but there were, as 
he said, two Parkers, and only one was 
dying. If there is no sequel to this vol- 
ume of their lives, I cannot help the con- 
viction that the order of evolution re- 
vealed in the natural world does not 
pertain to our soul-life, our rational 
existence. It is possible, and a thing 
to be hoped for, that this mortal is to 
be immersed ina higher life, when the 
opening heaven of our inmost being 
will bring us a new birth. Thus ‘'death 
will be swallowed up” by our victory. 
Under the light of this faith we turn 
our faces steadfastly to the future, con- 
fidently waiting for the opening of 
doors which will admit us into other 
mansions. Why talk of reincarnation ? 
The body must follow the law of the 
spirit. 

This view of the future makes all 
these semi-theological discussions about 
future probation seem trivial, if not. 
childish. We hope for that progres- 
sive life which results from a succes- 
sion of soul-births, as doors forever 
open on the ascending stairway. 

Said Jesus, as reported: “I have fin- 
ished the work which thou gavest me 
to do;” but was that all? Others have 
had a like feeling at the end of a faith- 
ful life, but that did not preclude the 
fact of other work. There were two 
Parkers—one dying in Italy, and one 
living in America. There was one 
Jesus dying in Palestine, who prayed 
that the cup might pass from him. 
There was another Jesus, who prayed 
“Father, forgive them,” who awaited 
new christenings by the spirit of the 
Eternal. Life is ascension, and death 
is the door which opens, and no man 
can shut it, but we leave it behind us 
forever. 

If, as many believe, the departing 
soul touches by consciousness those 
still in their earthly tent, itis to give 
an assurance that the soul knows no 
death, but ever onward, as new 
doors open, tends to its eternal destiny. 
There is no hint here of the posi bl 
truth of the horrible dogmas of the 
orthodox hell; but the mind is its own 
place; its shadows and lights, sorrows 
and joys, are its heavens and hells. A 
cloudless heaven brings spiritual bar- 
renness. Sunshine and rain are both 
in Divine order. 

Let us look for a hereafter and not 
for a thereafter. The thoughtful, be- 
lieving in the future life, no longer 
think of that state 


“Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths never end.” 


There no orthodox faction will be able 
to close the gates on sacred days, which 
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open to the revelations of the celestial 
glories of human attainments. The 
hunger and thirst of the spirit will be 
gratified. Letit be to usa hereafter. 
for which we hope. Who would live 
ever under a cloudless sky, with no 
mountain mist, but barrenness forever ? 
Speaking for those who have an abid- 
ing faith in the future life, a cloudless 
heaven would be inhospitable. Were 


there no sympathy, no tear of affection, | 


no heart yearnings, no correction of 
error, there would be no progress. <A 
cloudless life of human exaltation is as 
devoid of human graces as a sun- 
scorched desert is of vegetation. Life, 


' 
i 
| 


to be the evolution of what it is here | 


it; 
currents 


must have 
ocean 


and now, 
calms, its 


winds and 
and tidal 


' 
' 
| 


| 


waves, and be glorified by its victories. | 
A listless, passive existence with no | 


ing the future life the realities of this | 280,000 words, a much larger number 
life with the law of spiritual evolution, | than is given even by the Century Dic- 


the gain would be immense. We give 
no heed to those speculations which are 
not inductions from the facts of our ex- 
istence now and here. 
the sunset of life with 
clouds, with no ill omens. 


no thunder 
Granting 


that we continue to live, we drop the / 
earthly with its trash. 


no one knows, except it be our pure 
self, which is the principle of Love. 
Be it ours that, when we join 


“The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm,” 


we may go through doors of joy into 
mansions of helpfulness ! 


Che Study Cable 


; 


tionary. 
It would seem invidious to give the 
names of some of the editors, American 


We surround | and English, employed upon the work, 
/since almost all are well known. 


But 
it may be well to note that Prof. F. A. 


March is general consulting editor and 


What we take | in charge of the spelling and pronunci- 


ation, and that such specialists as Max 
Mueller, Judge Cooley, Prof. Simon 


_Newcomb, Prof. Huxley and the like 


ments. 
eagerness. 


are in charge of the several depart- 
We await its publication with 
Kr’. W. S. 


DR. DRUMMOND ON THE EPISTLE 


cloud-capped Alp up yonder, no excel-; THE STANDARD DICTIONARY.* | 


sior, would not be endurable for one 
full of the aspirations of an immortal 
being. We must live in thought, in 


| 
| 
| 


From the prospectus, which has re- 
ceived a careful examination from the 


love, in deeds, and the hereafter must | writer, it appears that Funk & Wag- 


be as the here and now. 
unrealized. 


than this. Let no one dogmatize here. 
We find the key to all doors in this life, 
as we come to them, one by one, and pass 
through. Existence is an unbroken 
chain. The doors open before us and 
shut behind us, and we cannot retrace 
our steps. We enter the winding way 
at birth and thread the labyrinthian 
way forever. “ I shut and no man open- 
eth,” isthe word of the Eternal. What- 
ever are the spirit revelations; no step 
is retraced. Alone we go, and yetinthe 
steady onward going hearts are linked 
together. There is a moment when 
the~parting comes; each takes the 
fated step; there is a rap at the wicket, 
a response, the door opens, and each 
goes in alone; others follow; the mys- 
tery is solved for that step. Faith 
sustains, hope is the anchor in doubt. 
Thus itis now; it must ever be the 
same. 

With this view of progressive life 
we readily solve the problem of retri- 
bution. No horrid scenes ofa judg- 
ment day rise up to torture the soul. 
The crises of life are ever coming. 
While we speak the word goes to its 
judgment, and the sentence is just; its 
effects go round the world, return to 
ourselves, and retribution is complete. 
Why do I thus speak? Because this 
view of the — is rational, hope- 
ful, and helpful, while we abide by 
facts and build no castle of dreams 
and fancies. We find order in this life, 
and extend it to that for which we 
hope. The cosmos is not limited to 
earth-spheres, but extends to spiritual 
existence. The judgment day is now 
and ever. Conscience is the throne of 
Osiris or of the Christ. The deeds of 
this day have gone to their final judg- 
ment, and their course is determined. 
Our lives are in the balance now, as 
when we pass the fated door of death, 
and every hair is numbered. With 
such views, going or staying, we go 
with a trusting confidence in the benefi- 
cence of the ruling Power, Rightly 
viewing this life, we confide in the 
goodness to come. While we hope for 
the better and the best with a chaste 
imagination, we still bridle our fancies 
and put away all thoughts that breed 
despair. At least one half of the teach- 
ing and hearing about saving the soul 
is worse than wasted energy and time. 
If we substituted for the fable concern- 


We must ever | nalls Co.’s Standard Dictionary will be 
desire and hope for the good and great | 
This is living, and what- | 
ever our future estate, we go no farther | 


a very valuable book, quite worthy of 
its name. 
sold for the price named. 


The wonder is that it can be | 
The names — 


of a large proportion of the nearly two | 


hundred editors employed upon the 
work would themselves be a consider- 


TO THE GALATIANS.* 


The series of Biblical manuals to 
which this commentary belongs is 
best known to American readers by 
the editor’s volumes, “ Life in Pales- 
tine” and “The Synoptic Gospels.” 
It is high praise, therefore, to say 
that this commentary by Professor 
Drummond is fully up to the reputa- 
tion of the series. Although concili- 
atory, and in spots just a little in- 


definite in tone, it must be said that 


able guaranty of the value of the work, | 


> . 3 i ishe | ; 
and.the names .of. the distinguished ‘on Galatians 


English and American scholars who 
heartily commend the plan of the work 


| 
| 


no fairer, more sympathetic and, 
withal, more readable commentary 
is known to us. Re- 
markable deftness is shown in the 


and such specimens of its execution as | translation of Paul’s thought into 
have been submitted to them, arouse a | modern terms and in its application 


further prejudice in its favor; but the 
many admirable features of the work 
are such that the favorable circum- 
stances referred to are not needed to 
commend it: Scientific definition, as 
distinguished from general description; 
careful illustrations of the use of syn- 
onyms; the giving also of antonyms; 
the explanation of proper prepositions 
to use with certain, verbs; the placing 
of the most usual meaning first; the 
placing of the definition before the 
etymology; special attention to com- 
pound forms, the adoption of a con- 
sistent system theréin, and the use 
of the German double-line hy- 
phen to distinguish the mark 
of compounding from other marks; 
presentation of the American Phil- 
ological Association’s spelling re- 
form orthography alongside of the cur- 
rent, and the use of its special alpha- 
bet alongside of the ordinary one: to 
elucidate the pronunciation; the pres- 
entation of a careful collation of many 
authorities in cases of disputed spelling 
and pronunciation, the approved form 
being first given; the great extent of 
pictorial illustration, frequently accu- 
rately colored; explanations of gaits by 
picturing their several phases, etc.; 
apecific location of references to au- 
thors quoted; the grouping of related 
words: exact scientific definition of col- 
ors; a complete appendix, geographic- 
al, biographical, etc., together; and 
the employment of recognized special- 
ists for évery department of knowledge 
—are among the distinguishing features 
of the work. Although it is stated 
that obsolete, foreign, dialectic and 
slang words are only given place if 
likely to be sought for in a general 
English dictionary, the vocabulary has 


* A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGE. I. K. Funk, D.D., editor-in- 
chief. New York, London, and Toronto: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. Price, when issued in 1 vol., 
$12: in 2 vols., $15; to advance subscribers, in 
1 vol., $8; in2 vols., $10. To be ready about 
December, 1893, 


d 


to modern problems. Not all would 
agree, however, that the phrase, 
“faith in Christ,” means the faith 
which Christ possessed, or that the 
second visit to Jerusalem (Acts x1. 30) 
must be regarded as a mistake on 
the partof Luke. In the explana- 
tion of 111. 13, Dr. Drummond looks 
in the direction that Dr. Everett 
has gone, and the _ interpretation 
might have been clearer had “The 
Gospel of Paul” been published ear- 
lier. In the chronological table of 
Paul’s life (p. 38) the placing of the 
second visit to Jerusalem (which Pro- 
fessor Drummond thinks did not 
occur) before Paul’s call by Barnabas 
to Antioch, if it be not a mere cler- 
ical error, should have been explained 
and justified. Andisit not almost 
pedantic to recommend (p. 68) that 
in Cephas the C be pronounced hard, 
like K? But, minor points aside, 
the author has done admirable ser: 
vice in preparing this commentary, 
which puts in a popular, warm- 
blooded way the results of careful 
scholarship. W. W. F. 


SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY CONCERNING 
THE OTHER WORLD.—-By Rev. James 
Reed. Philadelphia: American New- 
Church ‘Tract and Pub. Society. 
Cloth, 16mo., pp. 81, 40 cents; paper, 
20 cents. —These seven discourses, by 
the pastor of the New Jerusalem 
Church in Boston, have all the sweet 
graciousness that one has learned to 
expect in the works of those who call 
themselves Swedenborgians. One may 
demur at their interpretations of the 
Bible and falter where they firmly 


*The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. By 
James Drummond. London: Sunday School 
Association. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 200; 1s. 6d. 
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tread, but the poetic winsumeness of 
such sermons as these has an irre- 
sistible charm. 


“Our faiths are foolish by falling below, 
Not coming above what God will show.” 


W. W. F. 


LORENZO DE’ MEDIcI: An Historical 
Portrait. By Edith Carpenter. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
16mo., pp. 216.—" In .* * * the va- 
riety of his talents and the paradox of 
his position, Lorenzo stands forth as 
the pattern, the exemplar of this many- 
sided epoch.” “It was a period of 
change and transition, the threshold, as 
it were, between two chambers, so that 
in those respects where he may seem to 
have been in advance of his contempo- 
raries he is simply standing on this 
threshold holding one hand before him 
and one behind.” “He is no mighty 
spirit, wrestling with the problems of 
life and anticipating the future; he is 
simply a landmark between the Old 
and the New, the medizval and the 
modern, reflecting in the mirror of his 
individuality the spirit of each. 
the vividness of this mirror, his indi- 
viduality so much stronger than that 


of most men, that gives him hisspecial | 
historic value as the typical Italian of. 


the early Renaissance.” ‘These words 
from the opening chapter will indicate 
the author’s point of view, speak some- 
what for her style, and convey an inti- 
mation of her treatment of the subject. 
It is one of the best historical essays of 
the kind that has met the writer's eye, 
and deserves especial notice for the care 
the author has taken to set forth Lo- 
renzo’s literary rank, generally lost 
sight of by reason of his political fame. 
While there are some indications that 
the author may possibly not have delved 
as deeply into the original sources from 
which the history cf Lorenzo and his 
times is to be obtained as the modern 
school of historical scholarship is dis- 
posed to require, the reader will prob- 
ably admit that she has gone as far as 
the purpose of portraiture required; 
but however this may be, her chapter 
onthe “ Poet of Out-of-Doors ” bespeaks 
a first-class knowlege of Lorenzo’s own 
writings, and will whet the appetite 
of every lover of literature not already 
familiar with his poetry. The style is 
clear and rapid, and the book has that 
further charm which comes from the 
most perfect arrangement of material. 
The topical and chronological methods 
are combined with exquisite art, the 
several aspects of the great Florentine’s 
life being treated in the order that 
contributes most to a natural view of 
the individual and a true picture of 
the age. In conclusion it should be 
said that the Knickerbccker Press has 
done all it could to contribute to the 
perfection of this little work of art 
and that it is a pleasure to handle and 
look at such an admirable specimen 
of bookmaking. F. W. S. 


MORTAL MAN. By A. _ Easton. 

Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. Paper, 

12mo., 47 pp.; 25 cents.—As the title 

would lead one to suppose, the author 

of this little book in verse believes man 

to be mortal and not immortal. 

“Self-evident some unknown power controls; 

*Tis not self-evident mankind have souls,” 
Again: 

“Sensation is the fount from which there 

springs 

Reason and instinct of all living things. 

Void of sensation, matter will decay; 

Life is sensation in poor mortal clay.” 


S| A garland 
It is. 


Co. 


lund. 
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Here isa bit that grates upon one | 
who believes in higher things: 
“ The true philosophy of life is this: 
Enjoy to-day’s, wait not to-morrow’s bliss. 


A good digestion, free from aches and pains, 
Will yield more comfort than superior brains.” 


It is somewhat offset by this: 


“ Honor and fame should only those attend 
Who battle wrong and ever right defend.” 


The theory of the whole poem is| 


harsh and cold, and would not lead to 


endeavor. In his effort to be entirely 
free from superstition, the author is 


dermines faith” 
spires with hope to dethrone reason” 
when he believes in immortality and 
some other things above the senses. 
That he is earnest and has found his 
theories sufficient to govern his own 


a 


“of our day might be gathered; as has 
been often pointed out, the post office, 
the public school, ete., are in the 
large sense socialistic. In fact, the 
larger sense of the term is so elastic 
and ambiguous as to have little 
meaning except as opposed to the ex- 
treme school of individualists. Thanks 
to the influence of a few strong men 


who early put it forth, the extreme 


men than it really has. 


- 
materialistic and feels that “reason un- | ¢X 


and that ‘‘man con- | 


fundamental 
never been 
in the 
tors, 


life well is evidenced by the fact that 


though some of the advice and con-| 
clusions seem unwholesome to at least. 
one reader. i eS 


an elevated view of life nor to high | laissez-faire doctrine appears 


he dedicates this book ‘to his son, al- | 5¢pererogation 


sto havea 
the minds of 
In the “ ortho- 
school of political economy in 
which our older men of affairs were 
educated, it was, nominally at least, a 
principle; but it has 
consistently followed out 
theories of social administra- 
and it is now almost dead. It is. 
generally speaking, therefore, a work of 
in our day to advc- 


much wider sway over 


cate socialism in the larger sense. The 


COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM: INDIAN CORN, | 7 
and indicate what kind or degree of so- 


of tributes in prose and 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Cloth, 16mo., pp. 62; 40 cents.—No 
fewer than twenty-two 


verse. 


Clialism 


well-known | 


writers are placed under contribution | 


to furnish out this little volume, whose | 
mission it is to herald the claims of | 
maize .to. recognition as. our national | 
emblem, leaving the arbutus, golden 
rod or laurel to be honored by single | 
States or sections. The place of corn 
in the mythology of the ancient Ameri- 
can peoples, where it was considered 
the special, divine gift of the gods, its 
importance in the early days of the. 
colonies, its artistic meanings and 
possibilities, and its universality are 
arguments skillfully set forth by the 
sober statements of the historian or 
the glowing verses of the poet. 
EK. E. M. 


MAGAZINES. 


IN NEW OCCASIONS for July the 
leading article is a protest against 
“ Eugene Richter’s Caricature of Social- 
ism,’ from the pen of Laurence Gron- 
A favorite method of discredit- 
ing a thing has ever been to set up an 
image of straw bearing some slight 
resemblance to it and then to knock it 
down. This, Mr. Gronlund contends, is 
what Herr Richter has done: 


evident that the school of socialism to | | 


which Mr. Gronlund belongs does not were pursuing a short cut to the social 


advocate or approve of what the Ger- 


man parliamentary leader assumes to | 


Still we must bear in| devotion to the higher interests of 


be socialism. 
mind Mr. Gronlund’s admission that 
some German socialists do approve of 
some of the—to him—most objectionable 
features in Richter’s picture of social- 


‘ism. This grudging admission seems 


to the writer to deprive Mr. Gronlund’s 
answer of much of the force it might 
otherwise have as coming from a repre- 
sentative socialist. Mr. Gronlund pre- 
fers to be called a Collectivist, and in 
this he tacitly assumes to speak for a 
considerable body of American social- 
ists. In their name he repudiates Herr 
Richter’s representation. But the re- 
ply is that Herr Richter’s attack was 
not directed against Mr. Gronlund’s 
school of collectivism, but against the 
extreme school of thorough-going state 
socialists; and as regards them the 
writer in New Occasions admits that 
Herr Richter is largely right. Social- 
ism in the larger sense is a term under 
which the great majority of the men 


| 


anarchist is the only consistent oppo- 
nent it has. It is incumbent upon one 
who asks us to listen to him in the 
name of socialism, to go a step further 


he advocates. This, in four 
crisp pages, Mr. Gronlund attempts to 
do; but the subject is too large for 
proper treatment in such limits. One 
feels that he is going too fast: that if 
he were called on to explain just how 
the thhaan he speaks of are to be 
brought about and regulated, he would 
probably have to modify his program. 
However this may be, one strong point 
he makes, which all who speak of 


socialism or collectivi ism should bear 


| 


| 
| 


| 


' 
i 


mind, viz.: that it is not nec- 
sacaetie inconsistent with emulation, 
but that the money -making motive may 
lapse without destroying ambition. 
Common minds in our day seek wealth 
because it is for them the best means 
of acquiring honor and distinction; and 


since there are more common than su- 


| 
| 


perior minds wealth seems to be the 
great desideratum. But we should 
not forget that even with the distinct- 
ive money-seekers—all but the very 
grossest of them—wealth is but a 
substitute for greatness. Hardly a rich 
man lives who would not rather be a 
great orator, general, statesman, in- 
ventor or philanthropist, honored by 
the world, with a merely comfortable 
income, than a sceliah uktiatatiades And 
men would strive not less but more for 
distinction in these honorable lines, if 

them- 
selves to mere money-making they 


_position which in a less plutocratic 
community would come from virtuous 


men. 

This paper is not alone in showing 
that New Occasions has a lively inter- 
est in the social problems of the day, 
with a leaning toward so-called “ radi- 
calism.” E. Hv Thomas’ review of 
“Why Government at All ”—something 
very similar to which the writer thinks 
has already appeared in UNITY—and 
the editor’s notes seem most worth 
reading. The magazine is very small, 
containing perhaps as much reading 
matter as UNITY’s conference number. 


THE FORUM for July has, perhaps, a 
wider scope than many preceding issues, 
but shows still its special interest in 
social-political questions. Right Hon. 
Prof. Bryce has an article on “ The 
Teaching of Civil Duty;” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, one on How the Fourth 
of July Should Be Celebrated;” Mr. 
Edmund Hudson, one on “The Army 
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as a Military Training School:” and, 
last—but, in the opinion of the writer, 
most worth reading of all—is Prof. J. 
B. Moore’s “The Russian Extradition 
Treaty: A Reply to Protests,” a schol- 
arly paper, the perusal of which would, 
it is believed, convince any fair- 
minded man that the late scare as to 
this treaty was ill-founded. Among the | 
non-political articles which may be of 
interest to our readers are two on the. 
prospects of the World’s Fair, and one 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott, entitled “ What 


Are aChristian Preacher's Functions ? ” | on short notice. 


the purport of which is that he must 
concern himself with individuals rather | 
than institutions, and must view life 
as Dr. Abbott does. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AG 
is a very rich number, by reason of the 
article entitled “Literary Discoveries 
in Egypt,” taken fromthe Quarterly Re- 
view. It contains quite a full account 
of the various literary remains recently 
unearthed in Egypt, including some 
Greek writings of Arstotle and Heron- 
das, and—what to the student of history, 
ethnology and religion is more impor- 
tant—a great many letters to and from 
the Egyptian kings of the 15th century 
B. C., giving us quite an insight into 
the condition of affairs at that time in 
Babylon, Syria and Palestine. 


E for June 24th 


THE series of articles by college pres- 
idents in the Chicago Advance is a 
feature which may add greatly to the 
value of the paper. In the last issue of 
June, President W. G. Frost, of Berea 
College, had a helpful article on “Ger- 
man Ideas for American Schools,” 
which will do something to straighten 
out the misty ideas current here as to 
German education, as well as give some 
useful hints to the working teacher. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


All ge sent to UNITY for review will be 
prom acknowledged under this heading, 
and a i ‘ at seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned may be obtained by 
our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 
Dearborn street, Chicago, by forwarding price 
named below. 


THE BIBLE; ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND 
CHARACTER. By J. T. Sunderland. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 300. $1.50. 

HARVARD STORIES. By Waldron 
Kintzing Post. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 315. 
$1.2 95. 

THE SHRUBS OF NORTHEASTERN 
AMERICA. # By Charles S. Newhall. 
Cloth, large 8vo., pp. 250. $2.50. 


ou 


The Jenness-Miller Monthly is 
a magazine devoted to artistic 
dress, and is a standard in this 
department. .. The subscription 
price is $1.00 a year, but if sub- 
scribed for in.connection with 
UNITY we will send this maga- 
Zine and UNITY for one year 
(whetherthe UNITY subscription 
be a new one or a renewal) for 
$1.65. Address the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


NITARIAN ¥ BELIEF. 


ih Tracts by 8 Authors, setting forth the 
principles, doctrines and basis of fellow- 
ship of the Unitarian Church. All mailed for 
25 cents. UNITY PUBLISHING COMMIT- 
TEE, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


| 
| 


Publisher’sMotes 


UNITY PUBLISHING CoO. have 


| just completed an arrangement with 
| the associate or ganizations represented 
| at 175 Dearborn street to take charge 


| readers with any 


of the book sales at the Headquarters. 
We are now prepared to furnish our 
books found in the 


market, at the regular retail prices and 


—— 


The liberal religious 
publications of the American Unitarian 
Association, George H. Ellis and other 
| publishers will be kept on hand. Or- 
| ders solicited. 
Among those 
following : 

APPLETON (Miss Anna BE.). 
Stories for Eva. l6mo., pp. 219. 
Illustrated. 80 cents. (See Prize Story 
Books. ) 

BARROWS(Samuel J.). A Baptist 
Meeting-House. THE STAIRCASE 
TO THE OLD FAITH ; THE OPEN DOOR 
TO THE NEW. Il6mo., pp. 221. 
cents. 

Doom of the Majority of Mankind. 
12mo., pp. 160. 50 cents. 


now in stock are the 


75 


BARTOL (C. A.). The Rising 
Faith. l6mo., $1.25. 

Grains of Gold. 32mo., pp. 191. 50 
cents. 

BULFINCH (S. G.). Harp and 
Cross. l6mo., pp. 348. 80 cents. 
BIERBOWER (Austin). The 
Morals of Christ. A comparison 


with the contemporaneous systems of 


Mosaic, Pharisaic and Grzco-Roman 
ethics. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 200. $1.00; 


paper, 50 cents. 

BIXBY (James T.). Religion and 
Science as Allies, or SIMILARITIES 
OF SCIENTIFIC AND WRELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 226, 
oU cents; paper, 30 cents. 

BLAKE (James Vila). Essays. 12- 
mo., pp. 216. $1.00. 


A Grateful Spirit, and Other Ser- 


mons. 12mo., pp. 303. $1.00. 

Happiness from Thoughts, and 
Other Sermons. 12mo., pp. 297. 
$1.00. 


Legends from Storyland. Square 
l6mo., pp. 89. Lllustrated. 50 cents. 

Manual Training in Education. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Natural Religion in Sermons. 
12mo., pp. 228. $1.00. 
Poems of James Vila Blake. 


12mo., pp. 188. $1.00. 

St. Solifer, with Other Worthies 
and Unworthies. 12mo., pp. 179; 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

BROTHERTON (Alice Williams). 


Beyond the Veil. A poem. Paper, 
square 16mo., pp. 14. 20 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf AND 
OTHER POEMS. Square 18mo., pp. 145. 
$1.00. 

BURT (Mary E.). Browning’s 
Women. With an introduction by 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., LL. D. 
16mo., pp. 236. $1.00. 

Seed Thoughts from Robert 
Browning. Compiled by Mary E. 
Burt. Imitation parchment, square 

- 18mo., pp. 40. 25 cents. 

CHADWICK (John W.). A Daring 
Faith, and Other Sermons. 12mo. 
$1.00. 


The Revelation of God, and 
Other Sermons. 12mo. $1.00. 

The Faith of Reason. A SERIES 
OF DISCOURSES ON THE LEADING 


TOPICS OF RELIGION. l6mo. $1.00. 
The Man Jesus. l6mo. $1.00. 
CHENEY (Mrs. EdnahD.). Faith- 


ful to the Light AND OTHER TALES. 

16mo., pp. 166. Illustrated. 80 cents. 

(See Prize Story Books.) 
Christmas Day and Allthe Year. 


“ CHRISTIAN REGISTER” STORIES. 
Selected by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. 
Square 16mo., pp. 306, with frontis- 


piece. $1.00. 

CLARKE(James Freeman). Essen- 
tials and Nonessentials in Re- 
ligion. Square l6mo., pp. 156. 50 
cents. 

Orthodoxy; Its Truths and Errors. 


12mo., pp. 512. $1.25. 
steps of Belief, or RATIONAL 
CHRISTIANIT Y MAINTAINED 


AGAINST ATHEISM, FREE RELIGION 


AND ROMANISM. Il6mo., pp. 312. 
$1.00. 

CROOKER (Joseph Henry). Prob- 
lems in American Society. 
l2mo. $1.25. 

CROTHERS (Samuel McChord). 
Members of One Body. Six ser- 


mons preached at Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. 1l6mo., pp. 132. Cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

EVOLUTION. POPULAR LECTURES 
AND DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE 
BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Crown &vo., pp. 408, with complete in- 
dex. $2.00. 

SOCIOLOGY. POPULAR LECTURES 
AND DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE 
BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Crown &8vo., pp. 412, with complete 
index. $2.00. 

THE FAITH OF FAITHS ANDITS 
FOUNDATION. Six conference ad- 
dresses, by Minot J. Savage, Samuel 
R. Calthrop, Henry M. Simmons, 
John W. Chadwick, William C. Gan- 


nett, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 
16mo., pp. 170. 50 cents. 
FISHER (Judson). Comfortings. 


A book of selections. 
pp. 184. $1.00. 


FOSTER (Sarah Haven). 
words for 


Square 18mo., 


W atch- 
Little Soldiers, or 
STORIES ON BIBLE TEXTS. 16mo., 
pp. 184. Lllustrated. 80 cents. (See 
Prize Story Books.) 
FRY (Clara W. T.). 
did’s Vacation. 
Illustrated. 
Story Books). 


GANNETT (William C.) and Jones 


Little Splen- 
l6mo., pp. 1665. 
80 cents. (See Prize 


(Jenkin Lloyd). The Faith 
that Makes Faithful. Eight ser- 
mons. Square 18mo., pp. 137; cloth, 
gilt, $1,00; imitation a, OU 
cents. 

Blessed Be Drudgery. A _ sermon. 
White hand-made paper cover, 


stitched with silk, 30 pages, 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 

A Year of Miracle: A POEM IN 
FOUR SERMONS. Square 18mo. Cloth, 
limp, red edges, 50 cents. Fine edi- 
tion, beveled edges, full gilt, heavy 
paper, $1.00. 

GUMBINE (J. C. F.). Evolution and 
Christianity. A Study. Square 
18mo., pp. 75. 30 cents. 

HALE (Edward Everett) and others. 
Daily Bread, and Other Stories. 


16mo., pp. 200. Illustrated. 80 cents. 
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HALL (Edward H.). Orthodoxy 
and Heresy in the Christian 
Church. l6mo., pp. 238. 75 cents. 


HOSMER (Frederick L.) and Gan- 


UNITY 


SCATTERED LEAVES. ESSAYS IN 
LITTLE ON LIFE, FAITH AND WORK. 
Issued under the auspices of Chan- 
ning Auxiliary, San Francisco. Cloth, 
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nett (William C.). The Thought 
of God: in Hymns and Poems. 
Paper, 50 cents; white vellum cloth, 
$1.00; full morocco, $1.50. 

The Royalty of Service. A sermon: 
uniform with “Blessed Be Drudgery,” 
23 pages, 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 

JANES (Lewis G.). A study 
Primitive Christianity. SvO., 
gilt top, uncut edges, pp. 319. $1.25. 

JONES (Jenkin Lloyd) and Gan- 
nett (William C.) The Faith 
that Makes Faithful. Eight ser- 
mons. Square 18mo., pp. 1387. Cloth, 
gilt, $1.00; imitation parchment, 950 
cents. 

The Cause ofthe Toiler. 
Day Sermon. Paper, square 18mo., 
32 pages, 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 

Applied Religion; I. A New Help 
for the Drunkard. A Study of the 
Keeley Cure. Paper, 18mo., pp. 32, 
10 cents. 

II. Tobacco. The Second Intoxicant. 
Paper, 18mo., pp. 28, 10 cents. 

III. No Sex in Crime. 
18mo., pp. 38, 10 cents. 

IV..Not Institutions, but Homes. 
paper, 18mo., pp. 38, 10 cents. 

Practical Piety. Four’ sermons. 
Cloth, square 18mo., pp. 60, 30 cents: 
paper, 10 cents. 

JOHNSON (Samuel) Theodore 
Parker. A lecture. Edited by John 
H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 
8vo., pp. 78. $1.00. 

MARTINEADU (James). Endeavors 
After the Christian Life. 12mo., 
pp. 469. $1.00. 

PARKER (Theodore). Lessons 
from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. Selected from 
notes of unpublished sermons by 
Rufus Leighton. 12mo., pp. 430; 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

PARSHALL (Nelson C.). Proofs of 
Evolution. 12mo., pp. 70. 50 cents. 

PECKHAM (Mrs. Mary C.). Father 
Gabrielle’s Fairy. l6mo., pp. 193. 
Lllustrated. 80 cents. (See Prize 
Story Books.) 

POWELL (E. P.). Our Heredity 
from God. LECTURES ON EVOLU- 
TION. 12mo., pp. 416. $1.75. 


Liberty and Life.” SEVENTEEN DIs- 
COURSES ON THE APPLICATIONS OF 
SCIENTIFIC TRUTH TO MORALS AND 
RELIGION. 12mo., pp. 208, cloth, $1: 
paper, 50 cents. 


PRIZE STORY BOOKS.®™ WatTcu- 
WORDS FOR LITTLE SOLDIERS; LIT- 
TLE SPLENDID’S VACATION: FOREST 
MILLS : FATHER GABRIELLE’S FAIRY: 
STORIES FOR EVA: FAITHFUL TO 
THE LIGHT. 80 cents each. 


SALTER (William Mackintire). 
First Steps in Philosophy: 
Physicaland Ethical. 12mo., pp. 


of 


A Labor |- 


Paper, 


12mo., pp. 120. 75 cents. 

STOCKWELL (C. T.), The Evo- 
lution of Immortality. SUGGES- 
TIONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTAL- 
ITY BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND 
LIFE History. By C. T. Stockwell. 
Third edition, with appendix. Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 104. 60 cents. 

SUNDERLAND (J. T.). One Up- 
ward Look Each Day. SELECTED 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. Square 
18mo., pp. 104.45 Morocco, 75 cents: 
cloth, 50 cents; heavy embossed 
paper, 30 cents. 

THURSTON (Louise M.). Forest 
Mills. A PEEP AT CHILD LIFE 
FROM WITHIN. l6mo., pp. 221. Llus- 
trated. 80 cents. (See Prize Story 
Books. 


VAN NESS (Thomas). The Com- 
ing Religion. l6mo., pp. 230. $1.00. 

VOYSEY . (Charles). Lecture on 
the Bible. With introduction by 
Rev. Herbert Taft Root. Paper, 37 
pages, 20 cents. 

WEST (James H.). 
Life. 


The Complete 
Cloth, 1&8mo., pp. 107. 50 cents. 


WORLD’S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. All the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household: 


L. A. WHITE, 6427 Sheridan avenue. My 
private residence in Woodlawn Park is open 
for visitors. Location, four blocks west of 
64th street entrance to grounds, in a delightful 
residence neighborhood; quiet and restful, be- 
ing one and one-half blocks from a traffic 
street, and the same from any railroad. Will 
send circulars and information to parties de- 
sirir g. 


MISS E. H. WALKER, private residence, 
4616 Langley avenue. Two blocks from Cottage 
Grove cable cars, twenty minutes’ ride from 
Fair Grounds; restaurants near; house airy 
and well lighted; rooms accommodating two, 
three or four persons. Terms, #1 per day for 
each person, or $6 per week, if engagement 
— ~—— is made two weeks or more before 
a V . - 


MISS L. M. DUNNING, private residence, 
411 Bowen avenue; 20 minutes to Fair Grounds 
by four lines of cars, and 30 minutes to center 
of the city. House new, airy, well furnished, 
superior preMoing. Boarding houses and cafes 
between house and cars. Rooms accommodat- 
ing two and three persons. Terms, $1 day 
for each person. References exchanged. 


R. F. WILDE, No. 3500 Michigan boule- 
vard. Delightful location; large, airy rooms; 
house stands on corner and by itself; one and 
a half blocks from elevated road, which is the 
most direct route to the World’s Fair. Terms, 
$1 to $1.50 per day each person, according to 
size of room. Moderate-priced meals very 
near. 


MRS. GEORGE PARKER, private family, 
“The Cristoval,” corner Cottage Grove avenue 
and 40th street; 20 minutes to Fair Grounds by 
two lines of cars; 35 minutes to center of city. 
House new: rooms well furnished. Terms, $1 


| per day each. References exchanged. 


UNITY BUILDING, 286 Woodlawn Terrace. 


meeting of the directors of the W. 
U. C. was held at the headquarters on 
Monday, June 19, at 2:30 o’clock, Presi- 
dent Shorey in the chair. Present: 
Messrs. Blake, Effinger, Gould, Hcs- 
mer, Jones, Van Inwagen, West, and 
Wilkinson. Minutes of last meeting 
(May 19) were read and approved. The 
resignaticn of W. C. Gannett was read, 
and was accepted with great reluctance 
but in deference to his wishes. W. W. 
Fenn was elected to fill the vacancy. 
The election of a treasurer was dis- 


cussed, in place of Myron Leonard, 


who declined at the annual meeting to 
be a candidate for another year, at the 
same time resigning his membership 
in the board. KE. A. West was nomi- 
nated, but declined. William McFad- 
on was then nominated, the nomina- 
tion carrying with it nomination upon 
the board. The nomination was fol- 
lowed by the unanimous election of Mr. 
McFadcn. Adjourned to meet Tues- 
day, June 27, at 2 oclock p. m. 
F. L. HOSMER, Sec’y. 

An Adjourned Meeting of the Board 
of Directors was held on Tuesday, June 
23, at 2o0’clock p.m. Present: Presi- 
dent Shorey, Messrs. Blake, Effinger, 
Fenn, Gould, Hosmer, Jones, McFadon, 
Milsted, Van Inwagen, West, ind Miss. 
Hultin. The minutes of last meeting 
were read by the Secretary and ap- 
proved. On the withdrawal of Presi- 
dent Shorey, Mr. Fenn was called to 
the chair. Mr. McFadon was welcomed 
to the Board and responded in a few 
fit words. The Executive Committee 
deferred report upon the matter re- 
ferred to them at the meeting of May 
19, which was to provide a plan for two 
full meetings of the Board during 
the year, traveling expenses to 
be paid. There was some discussion 
of the Secretaryship, Mr. Hosmer 
having declined at the annual meeting 
to be a candidate for another year, and 
the matter having then been referred 
to the Board, with power to act. It 
was moved that a committee of three 
be appointed by the Chairman, to con- 
fer and report upon the choice of a. 
secretary, with instructions to call a 
meeting of the Board when ready to 
report. The motion was adopted, and 
President Shorey, Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Crothers were appointed such a com- 
mittee. It was moved by Mr. Jones, and 
adopted, that the Treasurer, as here- 
tofore, be authorized to use the bonds 
held by the Conference as collateral 
in raising money for current expenses. 
Attention having been called to the 
fact of Treasurer Leonard’s contribu- 
tion of a large portion of his salary to 
the Conference treasury the past year 
($87.50 out of $150), the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved: That the Treasurer of 
the W. U. C. be instructed to pay to 
Myron Leonard, our late treasurer, the 
sum still unpaid of the small salary 
hitherto attached to the office of treas- 
urer; and that our late treasurer be re- 


156. $1.00. 
; ;, 3 | ; 
Ethical Religion. 12mo. 50. _ Four minutes’ walk from entrance to the Fair. 
g 4 0. $1.50 | Unitarian headquarters. Rooms at moderate | same, whatever disposition he may 
What Can Ethics Do for Us?) prices. Send for circular to Mrs. R. H. Kelly, | }, de of it in his k: 
1018 Chamber of C Building, Chi BVO FERS te FF 1 HIS BOOS ; 
Paper, t2mo., pp. 32. 10 cents. | ee eT ee “And that w k leav | 
: | n at we ask leave to add our 
Freedom of Thought and Speech, | _& W:, BUCKLEY, 7130 Woodlawn avenue, | grateful sense of the untiring faithful- 


new fiat, second floor, few furnished rooms. 2c alri : : . 
Paper, 12mo., pp. 29. 10 cents. _ Five minutes’ ride to the Fair by J.C, R. R., aie skill, and efficiency with which he 
| from Brookdale station. Breakfast if desireq. | has administered his important office 
SIMMONS | Fienry M.),. The Unend- for sO many years, to the great benefit 
Genesis ; or CREATION EVER PREs- 


of the Conference.” 
ENT. Paper, square 1&mo., pp. 111. Adjourned, subject to call, 
25 cents. 


FF’. L. HOSMER, Sec’y. 
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Eastern Unitarian Conferences,— 
Maine.—At this conference  resolu- 
tions were introduced indorsing the 
Unitarian headquarters established at 
Portland, and the Church Exchange, an 
eight-page, 35-cents-per-annum paper, 
edited by Rev. J. C. Perkins, of Port- 
land, with the assistance of other min- 
isters in the State. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Jas. De Normandie, 
of Boston, from the text: “If that 
. which was done away was glorious, 
much more that which remaineth is 
glorious.” Rev. A. G. Pettengill, of 
Yarmouth, made a “ Plea for a Practi- 
-cally Useful Christ.” Rev. H. D. Cat- 
lin, of Eastport, read a paper upon 
“The New Idea of the Church,” in 
which Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ church 
in Chicago appeared as the representa- 
tive of the new idea. Rev. S. C. Beach, 
of Bangor, followed, referring to the 
new theological idea of the church set 
forth by Prof. Paine, of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, and also touch- 
ing upon the new idea as seen in the 
working of Unitarian clubs and guilds. 
Rev. Cora S. Cochrane spoke of “ The 
‘Church We Need,” and was followed by 
a number of speakers. The conference 
was entertained by the Augustachurch, 
June 13 and 14. 


Manchester, N. H.—From a recent 
number of the Manchester Union, 
which devotes nearly three columns -to 
the work of the Unity Club of Rev. W. 
H. Ramsey’s church, giving cuts of a 
number of rare fern specimens collect- 
ed by the members of the botanical de- 
partment of the club and their friends, 
we quote the following remarks: “The 
object of the Unity Club is to enrich 
the intellectual life of the city and its 
young people in general, and the re- 
sults attained in its eight months of ex- 
istence are very flattering to its projec- 
tors. The effect of the club’s efforts 
by reason of interest awakened by 
these classes and lectures is particu- 
larly noticed at the public library. 
Scientific works which have stood on 
the shelves undisturbed for years have 
been called for, and a steady run has 
been made on works pertaining to sub- 
jects intellectual. One member in par- 
ticular of the class in evolution has 
read as many as eight or nine books on 
that subject.” 


The North Middlesex Conference was 
held at Wilton, N. H., June 15. Rev. 
G. W. Patten, of Dublin, conducted the 
devotional meeting. All clergymen 
present were invited to take part in 
the proceedings. Rev. Frank Phalen 
‘spoke on “The Future of Liberal Chris- 
tlanity,” saying it depended largely on 
the missionary spirit. Rev. Wm. H. 
Ramsey spoke on “ The Ideal Church.” 
Rev. Enoch Powell spoke on “Church 
Life and Fellowship.” Rev. A. J. Rich 
spoke on the “Friendliness of the 
Churches.” Miss E. P. Judkins spoke 
of “The Work of the Woman,” as done 
by the Women’s Alliance. Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, superintendent of New En- 
gland missionary work, gave a sum- 
mary of what had been done in his ter- 
ritory. 

The Connecticut Valley Conference 
was held at Turner’s Falls, Mass., June 
14 and 15, the sermon being given by 
Rev. A. M. Lord, of Providence. The 
two principal papers were by Rev. C. 
F’. Dole, of Jamaica Plain, and Rev. F. 
A. Hinckley, of Florence. Mr. Dole’s 
paper, entitled “Teaching Ethics in 
Sunday School,” was received with 
great favor, and a desire expressed 


that it might be published. Rev. Mr. 
Hinckley spoke on “The Human Cath- 
olic Church.” 

The Norfolk Conference was held 
June 15 at Walpole. Rev. L. R. Dan- 
iels, of South Natick, conducted the 
devotional service, taking Prayer as 
his theme. Rev. Francis B. Horn- 
brooke, of Newton, read @ paper en- 
titled “Is the Church a Luxury or a 
Necessity?” Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, of 
Concord, spoke on “The Devotional 
Element in the Sunday School.” 


Yonkers, N. Y.—The admirable new : 


building of the Woman's Institute was 


formally opened on April 3 with inter-. 
The object of the) 


esting exercises. 
institute is: “To promote the welfare 
of women, particularly those dependent 


on their own efforts for support, by | 
cultivating a spirit of fellowship and _ 


co-operation on the basis of a high 
moral and religious standard, without 
sectarian distinction, by providing a 
free circulating library and reading 
room and classes for instruction, and 
other means of improvement, recrea- 
tion, and benefit.” 


cooking; lectures, concerts and enter- 


tainments; and many other excellent | 
features of plan, management and con- | 


struction. 

Through the untiring labors of the 
President, Miss Mary Marshall Butler, 
the work was conceived, founded, and 
brought to its present condition. In 
1880 she established, in a single room, 
the Yonkers Free Circulating Library 
for Self-supporting Women, now de- 
veloped into this noble result. 

—Pratt Institute Monthy. 


Atlanta, Ga.—United States Bank 
Examiner Geo. W. Stone spoke Sunday 
last in the Church of Our Father on 
“Heresy.” The Atlanta Herald, in 
giving notice of his address, speaks of 
his culture and pulpit ability, and tells 
how his fame has grown in Atlanta, at 
which place he has previously spoken 
several times. On the last occasion it 
reports that the Unitarians were large- 
ly crowded out of their own church by 
outsiders anxious to hear him. 


Chicago, Il].—Rev. W. R. Alger, of 
New York, preached at Unity Church 
last Sunday in support of the doctrine 
of immortality. Next Sunday Rev. A. 
W. Martin, of the First Free Church, 
of Tacoma, will preach there. At All 
Souls’ Church the pastor preached in 
the morning on ‘** The Cost of Gun- 
powder,” and in the evening Mr. Lau- 
rence Gronlund, the Socialist, delivered 
an address on ‘Individuality Under 
Collectivism.” Next Sunday evening 
Rev. Mr. Martin will preach at All 
Souls Church. In the morning the 
pastor will speak. 


INSTRUCTION given by correspon- 
dence to students of Plato, Aristotle, 
and other philospher’s. Circular Ed.- 
itor Bibliotheca Platonica, Osceola, Mo. 


Lost Time 


is monev lost. Time saved is money saved. 
Time and money can be saved by using the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your 
recipes for Custards, Puddings and Sauces. Try 
it and be convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 


‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Svrup for Chil- 
dren Teething” softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, allays pain, and cures wind colic. 25c a bottle. 


a 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Duxbury, Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth 
Bay. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 
Loys. F. B. KNAPP. 


The work includes | 
classes in dress-making, millinery and | 


To Restore ‘ 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 


| The best 
Dressing’ 


| att 
| 


Members of One Body. Six sermons 


by Rev. S. M. CROTHERS of St. Paul. 
_ Subjects: Roman Catholicism, Cal- 
_ vVinism, Methodism, Rationalism, 


Mysticism, the Unity of Christendom. 
| Cloth, 75 cents:Zpaper, 50 cents. 
Afterglow. Four discourses by FRED- 
ERIC A. HINKLEY. Subjects: Voices 
Out of the Silence, They Had All 
| Things Common, Spiritual Awaken- 
| ing, “The Star! The Star!” Cloth, 
| 90 cents. 
The Evolution of Christianity. A new 
| volume of sermons by MINOT J. SAv- 
| AGE. Cloth, 12mo., $1.00. 
Mailed to any address upon receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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Non-Sectarian. 
A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annwn., 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by OF MUSI Cart FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. s Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for th 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equip d Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. 


ay a FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Manager, 


Free Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 
per year without having had previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing... Write to- 
day, and address ca 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
| Box 1001. Augusta, Maine. 
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Che home 
HELPS JO HIGH LIVING. 


SUN.—No more in heaven than earth 
will he find God 
Who does not know his loving 
mercy swift. 


MON.—Think while thou sunnest thyself 
in joy’s estate, 
Mayhap thou canst not 
without frost. 
TUES.—The new is but the old come 
true ; 
Lach sunrise sees 
born. 


ripen 


anew year 


WED.—Who longest waits of all, most 
surely wins. 
THURS.—I am glad that good and ill 
By changeless law 
dered still. 
FRI.—Gladder for brief pain’s uplifting 
power, 

Thou shalt but pity griefless men. 
SAT.—To doubt, to chafe, to haste, doth 
God accuse. 

—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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LULLABIES FROM ALL LANDS. 


CHINESE, 
Snail, snail, come out and be fed! 
Put out your horns and then your 
head, 
And thy mammy will give thee mut- 
ton, 
For thou art doubly dear to me. 


SPANISH. 
The moon shines bright, 
And the snake darts swift and light; 
I see five baby bullocks 
And a calf young and white. 


ARABIC, 
Sleep, my baby, sleep! 
Sleep a slumber hale, 
Sweetly rest till morning light, 
My little farmer boy, so bright. 


ZULU. 
Hush thee, my baby! 
Thy mother’s over the mountain gone, 
There she will dig the little garden 
patch, 
And water she'll fetch from the river. 
NORWEGIAN, 
Row, row, to Baltnarock, 
How many fish are caught in the net ? 
One for father and one for mother, 
One for sister and one for brother. 


SWEDISH. 
Hush, hush, baby mine! 
Pussy climbs the big green pine ; 
Mother turns the millstone, 
Father to kill the pigs has gone. 


GERMAN. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father guards the sheep, 


Thy mother 
tree, 
from it fall sweet dreams for 
thee: ¢ 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


shakes the dreamland 


And 


— Selected, 


NANNIE CAMPBELL’S HAT. 


“Is it not a beauty, mother?” asked 
Nannie Campbell, holding at arm's 
length a hat in the latest style, gay 
with ribbons and laces and the bright 
plumage of birds. 

“It is very handsome, Nannie, but 
entirely too expensive for your father’s 
pocketbook, this spring,” replied her 
mother quietly. 

“You forget, mother, that Cousin 
Miriam will be here next week; you 
don’t want me to look like a dowdy by 
her side, do you?” pouted Nannie. 
“She will be decked out in expensive 
finery, | know. Surely I can afford 
this one bit of extravagance. Do say I 
can have it, that’s a good mother,” 
added coaxingly, and though her moth- 
er still protested, Nannie finally had 
her own way, and four dollars of fath- 
er’s hard-earned money found its way 
into 


til the city cousin should arrive. 
Nannie had never seen Miriam, but, 
aware that her father was wealthy, she 
had indulged in visions of costly gar- 
ments until she was scarcely prepared 
to welcome the little figure in plain 
clothes that came in upon them unan- 


she | 
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the milliner’s purse, while the | 
coveted hat was put away carefully un- 


! 
| 
! 


| 
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and brilliant, they require the skin- 
ning process to take place while the 
blood runs warm and the body still 


_quivers with life.” 


“Such shocking cruelty !” exclaimed 
Nannie, with tears in her eyes. “I 
never gave the subject of bird slaugh- 
ter a moment’s thought before, but I 
am done with bird ornaments now, for- 
ever,” she added, putting the hat back 
in its box. 

“Are you going to stay at home from 
church ?” asked Miriam, watching her 
cousin’s movements. 

“No, but I cannot wear that hat,” 
answered Nannie. “My last summer 
one must do service to-day, and to- 
morrow that little humming-bird shall 
be exchanged for a bunch of daisies.” 

Her mother approved, but the milli- 
ner objected, saying she had too much 
money invested in birds to help inaug- 
urate a crusade against them. 

Though Nannie could not have the 
flowers, she would not wear the birds; 
consequently the ribbon and lace on 
that fine hat had to be spread out consid- 
erably so as to cover the bare’ places— 
a job which the two young girls accom- 
plished quite creditably. 

If all the young girls in America 
would follow Nannie Campbell's exam- 
ple, and resolutely refuse to wear birds 
as adornment, the trade would soon be 


'so crippled that it would die a natural 


| 


nounced two hours before they were | 


expecting her. 

Miriam’s sweet face and 
disposition soon captured her heart, 
however, and before the day was over 
they had exchanged confidences and 
were the best of friends. Miriam’s 
ginghams and prints which did duty 
on week-days, though pretty, were in- 
expensive, and the soft merino in which 
she robed herself on Sunday morning 
looked quite plain beside Nannie’s new 
summer silk. It must be acknowledged 
that Nannie felt a little vain when the 
new hat was brought out for inspec- 
tion. She actually enjoyed the look of 
surprise that Miriam bestowed upon it, 
and, mistaking the look for admiration, 
asked somewhat vainly, “How do you 
like it?” 

Miriam's face flushed—she did not 
like to give pain, but she was a truth- 
ful girl, and after a moment's hesita- 
tion answered: 

“It is very pretty, and I like it—all 
but the birds.” 

“Why, they are the most beautiful 
ornaments on the hat—everybody says 
so,” snapped Nannie, impatiently. 
“There is nothing shoddy about them. 
Why. just look at that humming-bird. 
It looks natural enough to be alive.” 


sunshiny 


| 
| 
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; 
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death. 


—B. V. Chisholm, in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, 


FLOSSIE’S BIRTHDAY PICNIC. 


Flossie White was a dear little girl 
that I used to know, and lam going to 
tell you what happened the day. she 
was nine yearsold. It was a lovely sum- 
mer day, the 10th of June, if I remem- 
ber rightly, and Flossie wanted to go 
down to the shore of the lake,—beauti- 
ful Lake Michigan,—near which they 
lived, and have a picnic with her little 
brother Charlie and her playmate Hat- 
tie Burns. It was always a great treat. 
to watch the white-winged ships sail 
over the blue waves, or look at the 
foaming breakers slowly creeping up 
and lashing the shore; and sometimes 
—and that was really the most fun of 
all—the shoes and stockings were taken 
off and the children waded in the clean 
white sand and quiet water near the 
shore. But Flossie and Charlie were 
never allowed to wade unless mamma. 


or papa was with them, and this bright 
sunny birthday, as they started off with 
their gay little basket of luncheon, 
Flossie never thought of wading. She 
only thought of how grand it was to be 
nine years old, and the privilege of hav- 
ing a picnic alone (without the older 
ones) seemed to her a sure sign that she. 


winged creatures of rare plumage are_ 


actually flayed alive in order to pre- 
serve the brightness of their burnished 
feathers ?” asked Miriam. 

“No, I did not,” replied Nannie, in- 
dignantly. 
true, Miriam?” 

“A gentleman who has made the 


capture of birds, says they are snared, 


their 
alive. 
The ladies not only demand the slaugh- 
ter of birds for ornament, but in order 
to preserve their coloring full, vivid, 


value for the ladies, 


was almost a young lady. 
“Do you know, Nannie, that these | 


Charlie ran on ahead, switching a 
little stick he called a cane, or stopping 


to play hide and seek by the trees they 
passed, while Flossie and Hattie chatted 
away like two magpies. Oh, they were 
so happy. 


“How do you know this is | 


The hours flitted by all too quickly. 


Charlie made islands in the white sand 


| 
| 
/ 
| 


| 


and played he was Robinson Crusoe, 
subject a special study, and knows all | 
about the cruelties practiced in the with wonderful lawns in front and 
splendid orchards at the back, and then 
trapped, netted, limed, and, to preserve | 
‘skinned | 
Just think of that, Nannie!) 


Flossie and Hattie built sand houses 


visited each other and made calls upon 
Robinson Crusoe, until dinner time 
came and went, and they were thinking 
it time to go home. Just then some- 
thing began to happen. 

Hattie said she was warm, and the 
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water looked so cool. “Tl tell you, 
Flossie, let’ t's go in wading,” she said 
suddenly. “ It'll be just the thing to do 
on your birthday,” and she commenced 
unbuttoning her shoes. 

“Why, Hattie, we mustn't. 
be wrong!” exclaimed Flossie. 
ma wouldn't like it.” 

“Oh, she wouldn't care, ‘specially 
now you're nine years old. She told us 
to have all the fun we could and be 
happy every minute, didn’t she, Char- 
lie?” said Hattie, turning to him as 
she took off her last stocking. 

‘‘Course she did. 

Hattie began to run about in the 
sand and plow it up with her toes. 
Flossie looked at the shining water and 
then down at the cool damp sand. It 
would be so nice to bathe their feet in 
these tiny ripples near the _ shore. 
Surely mamma would not care for that. 

While she was thinking all this, 
Hattie had begun to unbutton the little 
brother’s shoes. “Do hurry, Floss,” 
she cried impatiently, noticing Flossie’s 

* lazy spell,” as she called it. 

“No, Hattie, I guess I mustn't,” re- 
plied Flossie rather faintly, looking 
again at the temping water. 

All at once Hattie heard a very de- 
cided voice saying, “ Hattie, button that 
shoe right up again this minute. Char- 
lie and I will not do it. I Know itis 
not right. No, we will not,” and Flos- 
sie stamped her foot in, the sand so 
hard she nearly fell over. 

Then the happy feelings all came 
back again, and the sunshine seemed 
as bright as it was before. 

When Flossie told her mother about 
it that night, she said it had been the 
happiest birthday that had ever come 
to her.—H. V. A., in the Cup Bearer. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 175 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, who publish Theodore Parker's “Les- 
sons from th: World of Matter and th* Wcrld 
of Man,” have a considerable number of paper 
copies slightly soiled as to cover, but other- 
wise in good condition, which they wish to 
close out at once. They therefore offer them 
to the readera of UNITY, pos paid, at 20 cents 
for a single copy, or $1 for eight copies. This 
is the regular 50-cent editioa of 430 pages. 
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NEW OCCASIONS is the name of a new maga- 
zine of social and industrial progress, editei 
by B. F. Underwoo!, formerly of the Boston 
Index aud later of the Open Court, and pub- 
lished by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe 
street, Chicago. The first twonumber'’, for June 
and July, are alre dy issued. No.1 co itains a 
notable paper by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, on “ Re- 
cent Advances in Penological Reform.” In the 
July number Laurence Gronlund, autho: of 
“The Co-ope ative Commonwe. lth,” di-cusse; 
Eugene Richter’s cai ature of socialism, 
which wa brought before the American public 
in a recent number of the Review of Revievs. 
It will be the policy of New Occasions to dis- 
cuss social questions temperately but freely, 
offering an open fieldfor opposing v ews. The 
price is fixed at 10 cents per copy, or $1 a year, 
and the publishers invite subscriptions. Ad- 
dress CHARLES H. KERR & CoO.,, 

175 Monroe St., Chicago. 


CREAT MASTERS 


Selections from the writings, with sketch of 
life, of Channing, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
tineau. 5 cts.each, or all for 15 cts.,mailed. 
«NITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 178 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WIiF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Wi Buys a $65.00 ye oy Oxford Singer 


ee 
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for 5 years. Buy 
direct “from our facto tory, and save Sooiece aA tgs 
FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 


profit. 
OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT.B.34 Chicago, Ill, 
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INTERNATIONAL | CONGRESS OF 
UNITARIANS, 


To be held in Chicago, Sept. 16-23, 18938, 


Under the Auspices of the WORLD'S CONGRESS AUX- 
ILIARY of the WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


(The arrangement of the parts subject to revision. ) 


THE UNITARIAN EXPOSITION IN THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
At Art Institute Building. Rev. E. E. HALE Presiding. 


SATURDAY. 
THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT. 


10 A. M.—Its Representative Men Rev. Theodore Williams, New York 


[Its Theological Method........... Rev. M. St. C. Wright, New York 
Its Place in the Development of Christianity............ 0.0.2... 0.0... 
ee CD ie & 00 is eR EN 8 0 0 6 RGSS 8 
yh tn 6. EOE gireteicearren te gupirg nr aie Rev. Augustus M. Lord 


In Philanthropy..... 
In the Growth of Democracy 


. Rev. F. G. Peabody, Cambridge 


Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D.. San Francisco 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 17. 


There will be preaching by the visiting Unitarian clergy in as many of the 
churches of the city as can be arranged for. 
UNITARIAN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
To be held in the Sinai Temple (Dr. Hirsch’s), corner Indiana avenue and 
Twenty-first street. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 18. 


3 P. M.—Meeting of Local Committee and Advisory Council in one of the lesser 
Halls of Art Institute. 
8 P. M.—Reception in Unity Church. 


Address of Welcome...............6:%. Rev. Robert Collyer, New York 
SE Re p70 05h 58 6 lode 6 Webbs cen FON cues en Rev. F. L. Hosmer 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 19. 
THE HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM. 


(a) From the Sermon onthe Mount to the Nicene Creed. Rev. T. R. Slicer, Buffalo 
b) In Poland 


c) In Hungary.....Prof. 5. Boros, or Bishop Ferencz, Kolozsvar, Transylvania 
©) Unk FVOMOGs 000.08 ccc ces cecees. peeves see eececce nen Prof. G. Bonet t-Maury, Paris 


e) In Germany...... 


( 
( 
( 
( 
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( 
( 
( 
( 


5 Eh EIU EG, 5 i. o.o.c'n cach sve eaee 8 ones 
Oe Bh PI ye vewes ass ee eeeneemonsene ceoeee 
i) In Holland...... cee deséwoneses 
Jj) In America: 
Unitarianism in Its Pre-Transcendental Period... 
Rev. J. H. Allen, D. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Unitarianism in Its Transcendental Period......... Rev. Geo. Batchelor 
Unitarianism in Its Post-Transcendental Period.... 
Rev. J. C. 


Learned, St. Louis 
EVENING. 
UNITARIANISM IN NON-CHRISTIAN DEVELOPMENT. 
BD, TISPOORTRREAVS GOW cock chccocnicn ss vsrrcvenenscns 
A Representative Mohammedan ...... 


...Protab Mozoomdar, India 
ot Rha eas eas kee CR eR Cs Protab 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 20. 


THE RELIGIOUS DOCTRINES OF UNITARIANISM. 
(a) The Human Roots of Religion. Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, West Newton, Mass. 


(€) JQGUBs esse cccccdetevacessccvecscees ... Rev. S. M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn 
EVENING. 

£@) BAR . o'n 6 v's 06 PLES LE OIYP Rev. H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(e) The Problem of Evil............. seceeseeeee- Kev. S. R. Calthrop, Syracuse 


(f) The Life Eternal.... 1.1... cece e cee eee wee weeeees Rev. M. J. Savage, Boston 
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‘such a life as TOKOLOGY advises, which must 


UNITY 


July 6, 1893. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 21. 
UNITARIANISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


) Scientific... ccccccccccces 
b) Old testanend Criticism 
c) New Testament Criticism 


e) Extra-Biblical Religions.........c0. cece ee cece ee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee aes 
)*The Hymns of the Church. Rev. A. P. Putnam, Concord, Mass. 
EVENING. 
THE PROMISE OF UNITARIANISM. 
A Layman, Revs. Anna Garlin Spencer, W. C. Gannett and _ 


(a 
(f 
( ' | 
(d) Social Problems ...... ccccee cece ee cece cerca wee eee e ee eee eee eeee nese eenees | 
( 
( 


Addresses by: 


EK. E. Hale. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 22. 
THE PRESENT ORGANIZED FORCES OF UNITARIANISM. 

10 A. Ma._—American Unitarian Asscciation Rev. Grindall Reynolds 
National Conference Rev. W. H. Lyon 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
Transylvania Bishop Ferencz or Prof. Boros 
Western Unitarian Conference.................... Rev. F. L. Hosmer 
Unitarian S. S. Society ev. E. A. Horton 


when DRG SUC d ah Gas. Reee esses Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Concord | 
Rev. G. W. Cooke, Boston | 


Rev. A. W. Gould, Chicago 
Pacific Coast Conference..........Rev. ¢ 
Southern Conference Rev. G. L. Chaney, Atlanta, Ga. 
In Australia Miss C. H. Spence 
2 P. M.—Women’s, Meeting. 
EVENING. 
Fellowship Meeting. In charge of 


WITH SPEAKERS FROM ALL BRANCHES OF THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN RE- | 


LIGION. 
Names to be announced Congress Week. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 23. 
8 P. M.—Reception in Church of the Messiah. 


while you're rubbing away over a 

tub of steaming clothes. 

want to keep comfortable and save 

your health (think of inhaling that 

fetid steam) and strength, stop the 

-  rubbing—and the steaming. 

“— Pearline does it. Pearl- 

~ ine; cold water; no boil- 

4 ing; littke work; that is 

the programme for hot- 
weather washing. 

This taking away of 

the rubbing is more than 

a matter of saving work. 

It's a saving of needless 


A a 


and ruinous wear and tear to all your summer clothing. 


Direction for this easy, safe and economical washing, on 
every package of Pearline. 


Peddlers and some ———— grocers will tell 


B wae | ‘this is as good as’ ‘*the same as Pearline.” T's 
FALSE—Pearline is ane peddled, if your grocer sends 
353 


you an imitation, be honest—send zt back. JAMES PYLE, New York. 


TOKOLOGY A COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE | 
In Health and Disease, is WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT >? 
By Avice B. StockHam, M. D., —< $2, 75 0272889 White Reed Baby Carriage, freigh 


t 
OVER 25 YEARS PRACTICE. prepaid, pet oo ’ trial. Latest 


le. finely —— 
Mrs. A. M. T. writes: “I was in labor ony 30 best material used and warranted for 3 
minutes; did not have a doctor at all; I li 


. We have been in the manufacturing business 

By wt meng years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 
m\se |! nothing but what we can guarantee Fo pag = quote 
account for such quick, easy times.” Prepaid, one of the sash complete over oa ished. 


$2.75. Eample pages free. Best terms.toagents. | OXFORD MFG. C CO. '340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ih 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.,Chicago 


| 


Announcements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 

ate the special fellowship with which the so- 
icties have been identified; but for all local. 
étnical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
i) differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named:below have a 
zr)wing sense of community of work and in- 
terest. viz.: The liberation of the human 
Hind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
dling of our city, our country and the world. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 


 SOLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 


. W. Wendte, San Francisco Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


te. Can't Keep Cool | 


If you | 


OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 


WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES. FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 


| Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenue and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Minister. 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker’s 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


- 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, Sunday morning, 
July 9, the pastor, REV. JENKIN LLOYD 
JONES, will preach on “Zoroaster, the Priest of 
Industry.” In the evening REV. A. W. MAR- 
TIN, of Tacoma. will preach on “Progressive 
Revelations.” On WEDNESDAY, July 12, from 
5 to 10 p. m., All Souls Church will hold a RE- 
CEPTION for friends in attendance at the 
World’s Fair and others. 


who wishes true suc- 
EVERY PF cess for himself and 
the best inheritance 


for his nas should investigate the prin- 
ciples of 


““CHRISTIAN LIFE.’ 


Sample copy free. 


J. B. CALDWELL, 
108 Franklin St., Chicago. 


